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Mastering Nature’s Forces 


Without the telephone “‘re- 
peater,' the entire electrical 
power available on the earth 
would not be sufficient to make 
trans-continental speech com- 
mercially possible. The three 
thousand repeaters now in use 
on Bell System long distance 
lines have increased the talking 
range of every telephone by 
thousands of miles. By mak- 
ing possible the use of smaller 
gauge wires, repeaters have 
kept down the cost of equip- 
ment by millions of dollars. 


The repeater is only one out 
of scores of scientific develop- 
ments of equal or greater im- 
portance in the advancement of 
telephone service. Bell System 
progress has been a continual 
encounter with seemingly im- 
possible barriers, and a con- 
tinual finding of new ways to 


Diagram showing how the voice currents 
weaken in the long distance transmission 


and are restored by *' repeaters. 


overcome them. Each step in 
extending the range of speech 
has come only after years of 
study. Each important piece o1 
telephone apparatus has had to 
be created for the need. Each 
working day this pioneering 
goes on. Nature is harnessed 
to a new duty and mechanical 
ingenuity improves the tools of 
service, as fast as science finds 
the way. 


Not only is the Bell System 
daily conducting research within 
its own nation-wide organiza- 
tion, but it is studying the dis- 
coveries of the whole world of 
science for their possible appli- 
cation to telephone service. 
Only by such eternal vigilance 
has the United States been given 
the best and cheapest telephone 
service in the world. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 
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The Cell in the Wall 


‘Romance and Vengeance in Old Seville 


and hate,” said the old Spaniard. 
“It is the story of two lovers and of the wicked 
vengeance of the Governor.” 
The little party of travelers on a Cook’s tour of the 


66 | T is a strange, romantic tale of love 


Orient drew closer about the guide. It was cool in the 
great hall of the museum, away from the-glaring of the 
tropics. The building had at one time béen used as a 
monastery, but under the American occupation of the 
islands it was used to house the many relics of the 
place. 


“Please, please go on!” cried the youngest member 
of the group, a pretty girl with sparkling blue eyes and 
gleaming yellow hair. “I knew this old city hid a lot 
of romance and weird history. What was it all about?” 

The old man smiled tolerantly at her eagerness. He 
motioned toward an ancient bench against the wall and 
his visitors were soon arranged in a semi-circle before 
him while he drew, from some secret receptacle in an 
alcove, a yellowed parchment. 


He sat on a carved sea chest, the parchment in one 
hand and a palm leaf in the other. His skin was as 
wrinkled as the manuscript. There were little humorous 
lines at the corner of his eyes which were shaded by 
beetling brows—still black—though his long hair was 
quite gray. 

* * * * 

“I can only relate the tale as it is translated from the 
Spanish. I am an old man who has been much alone 
but you who are close to the world can perhaps better 
understand the impulses and motives of those who play 
their parts in this drama of the olden days. 


“Picture a convent in old Seville; a pleasant school 
and garden surrounded by a high wall against which the 
roses cluster in mounting beauty. It is the Convent of 
San Juan de Alfarache. It is Spring and the air is 


saturated with the scent of orange blossoms. 


“From a low arched doorway opening into the garden, 
comes Mercedes de Cordova, the daughter of a noble 
family. She is seventeen. Her eyes—a deep brown with 
little glints of gold. Her long dark hair ripples in waves 
about her shoulders and is like a black aura about her 


By Frank A. Hunt 


head. She is slender and lithe. In 
moments of excitement she has a pretty 
way of clasping her delicate white hands before her as 
if in prayer. She is alive—in love with life. This day 
she is dressed simply in black which makes the fair 
pallor of her face even more perceptible. 

“She stops near the wall for she hears someone sing- 
ing. In a moment of mischief she plucks a great red 
rose and throws it over the wall. There is scrambling 
on the other side and while Mercedes is holding her 
breath, a smiling youth appears. He is Juan Perez, the 
son of a prosperous merchant. You Americans have a 
saying—‘a case of love—’ ah! I have it, ‘a case of love at 
first sight.’ That is what happens in the convent garden 
among the flowers. That is what happens always to youth 
in the Spring. And alas! Mercedes bids him come again, 
braving the just anger of the Mother Superior should she 
be discovered. And Juan has scaled the wall but thrice 
when they pledge eternal love. 

“Now to Seville, from his battles with the Moors, 
returned an old soldier, Alfonso Fajardo de Tua. He 
had performed valiant service for the Crown and it was 
rumored that he was about to be made governor of these 
very islands. 

“The old general was wealthy and he believed 
nothing remained to complete his happiness but a young 
and beautiful wife. Mercedes’ father had long been a 
friend of the general’s and readily he gave his consent. 

“Imagine the despair of the young girl when she was 
commanded to yield to such a union. She was told that 
the honor of the family was at stake; she was threat- 
ened; she was imprisoned in her room until at last— 
You know how those things are contrived in Spain. 
There was also the matter of a considerable loan ex- 
tended by the general to old Cordova. 

“Mercedes and the old soldier were married with 
great pomp and ceremony. Within a fortnight they sailed 
in a galleon for these islands for the old general was now 
Governor Alfonso de Tua. 

“Mercedes stood at the bow of the boat, her hands 
clasped tight before her, gazing back at old Spain. She 
remembered the glamour of one starry night when the 
air was heavy with the scent of flowers. She thought 
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of her home with its massive black chestnut beams and 
tall windows guarded by iron gratings; the garden with 
its orange trees, and in the center of the graveled square, 
a marble fountain surmounted by a knight in full armor; 
and of the pigeons that flew down to eat from her hand. 


“She remembered the convent and longed to be again 
within its shelter. And once more she thought of Juan 
and wished with all her soul that she might see him— 
just once—so that she might tell him that she loved him 
—that she had been forced to marry the governor. To 
see him once more—that was all she craved. 

“A year passed by. Governor Alfonso de Tua was 
apparently taking a siesta in a comfortable chair beneath 
the palm trees of Capitola. He smoked a slender roll of 
tobacco and listened to a dreamy Spanish love song 
rendered to the accompaniment of a stringed instrument 
by some homesick soldier in the barracks. 

“A tropical moon was reflected in the bay where lay 
the large galleon which had recently returned to the 
city with the governor following a long voyage about the 
islands. He felt fully satisfied with life. 

“ ‘By St. Andrew! Why should I not be content?’ he 
mused. ‘Here I am supreme, the ruler of these islands 
and except for the petty interference of the Church, my 
word is as a heavenly command.’ 


“‘*Who would be a lesser light in the court of Castile 
and Aragon, with all its pomp, when he might be the 
sun itself in the colonies? The natives are obedient 
and my soldiers are happy; thanks be to Santiago, 
who built so strong a fortress and so high a wall about 
the city. And have I not the Star of Seville for a wife? 
How she has softened my old heart toward all the 
world!’ 

“For, truth to tell, Mercedes had tried to make the 
best of it. She had been a good wife—though her heart 


‘was always sad. She had often interceded for some 


offender against the harsh justice of her husband. 


“The old soldier sighed with pleasure and then 
became strangely restless. Mercedes had promised to 
join him in the garden within the hour. Now he deter- 
mined to go in search of her. The governor, as he 
arose from his chair, appeared every inch a warrior. 
He was broad shouldered and muscular with an iron 
frame hardened to endurance through his young man- 
hood in the Moorish wars. He was attired in a suit of 
purple velvet, upon which various designs were em- 
broidered in silver and gold. White lace adorned his 
wrists. The ornamental hilt of his sword flashed with 
diamonds. 

“He glanced at a certain barred window in the 
castle, expecting to see his wife’s shadow in the candle 
light, but the window was dark. Some impulse he 
could not explain brought his hand to his sword. He 
became aware of a rustling in the shrubbery—and then 
the scampering of bare feet. 

“Without a moment’s hesitation he strode in swift 
pursuit, bent upon discovering whether some native 
had plotted to take his life or whether the devil himself 
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had set an imp to watch for some weakening in his 
faith. 

* “As the fugitive fled from the inner court, foiling 
the efforts of the half aroused sentry to stop the escape 
beneath the arch of the gate, the flickering light of the 
torch revealed her form. The governor recognized 
Patricia, his wife’s maid. By a quick word the soldier 
was forbidden to pursue the girl and the governor 
continued the chase alone. 


“Through tortuous, unlighted streets the girl fled 
with the man now close behind. The cathedral seemed 
to be her destination, but she turned quickly aside, fell 
against the statue of a saint and fainted dead away. 
The governor strode on to the garden in the rear. He 
believed now, that the native had been set to watch 
him; that some treachery was afoot. 


“And thus as he walked stealthily in the shadow 
of the trees he came to a neglected corner of the gar- 
den and there clasped in the arms of another man 
was—Mercedes. 


“‘Oh, Juan’ he heard his wife murmur, “ if he but 
dreamed that you and I had met, death would be sweet 
compared to the punishment he would mete out. I 
have risked all in coming to you. I must leave you 
now forever, but by the Holy Virgin’s name, youth and 
joy are now my portion that you have clasped me to 
your heart again.’ 

“The governor’s hand tightened on the handle of 
his sword. His heavy brows met over gleaming eyes 
and his face was drawn as if in mortal anguish. He 
listened as he heard Mercedes speak again. 

“Juan, I have loved you always. By all the saints 
in heaven I implored pity; I, a child, snatched from 
the convent to be cast into the arms of this old man.’ 

“The youth was murmuring words of endearment 
and bidding the girl have courage, but the old soldier 
could not hear. His jealous heart misconstrued it all. 

“Now, as you may have guessed, the youth was the 
young Senor Juan Perez, who had just been sent to the ‘ 
island by his father to care for a branch of his business 
there. Juan had resolved never to look upon the face 
of Mercedes again, but she had learned of his presence 
in the city and had dispatched her handmaid to him 
with a summons. Both were truly religious and meant 
no wrong; Mercedes simply felt that she must explain 
all that had happened—that she must tell Juan of how 
she had been forced into a loveless marriage. 

“The governor misconstrued the scene, but he fully 
realized at last that he had deceived himself. ‘How 
vain,’ he thought, ‘to have attempted to take by force, 
as an army storms a fortress, that which is only of value 
when freely bestowed. But I believed that the girl had 
come to love me; now I find her in deception—in mortal 
sin.’ 

“The governor made the sign of the cross and kissed 
his sword. It was the same ceremony he had observed 
before he had ordered the slaying of every man, woman 
and child in a native barrio in which a Spanish monk 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Early Days and Writers the Overland 


‘Ninetta Eames-“The Thoreau of the Pacific Coast” 


Overland Monthly lasted during 

the first seven volumes. It was in the interim 
that followed his withdrawal as editor that The Cali- 
fornian was published,—its editor, Charles H. Phelps,— 
but this magazine was finally discontinued. In January, 
1883, the Overland was again started with Millicent 
Washburn Shinn as editor. Under her able headship, 
the magazine soon reached and maintained a high liter- 
ary standard and won many loyal and devoted friends. 


B HART’S relationship with the 


Charles S. Green was her assistant, Warren Cheney, later’ 


author of two clever novels, assumed the duties of busi- 
ness manager, and Fred M. Stocking, long of the Bret 
Harte administration, was retained in the capacity of ad- 
vertising director. With the aforesaid staff the Over- 
land Monthly entered upon a new 
era of advancement, and no aspir- 
ing writer on the Coast but was 
proud to be counted among its 
contributors. Up to 1887 I believe 
no western publication had as yet 
attempted the illustrating of its 
matter, and it was a striking in- 
novation when “To Shasta’s Feet,” 
by Ninetta Eames (now Mrs. Ed- 
ward B. Payne) appeared in two 
consecutive instalments of the 
magazine, its pages showing 
somewhat poorly reproduced 
photographs of the many delight- 
ful pen-pictures of the author. 
Today illustrations are so com- 
mon and so wonderful in artistic 
perfection that it is hard to real- 
ize the difficulties in the way of 
thirty or more years ago. 

Thus began the Overland Monthly’s venture as an 
illustrated magazine. “To Shasta’s Feet” was followed 
by a succession of pictured outdoor articles by Mrs. 
Eames, with such artists as Ernest Peixotto, Alice 
Chittenden, Oscar Deakin, Grace Hudson, Harry Cul- 
mer and P. Beringer furnishing the washes and pen-and- 
inks; and Will Harris, Brewster, Carpenter and others 
the photographs. Though often industrial in subject, 
Mrs. Eames’ writing was invariably a charming blend 
of the romantic and practical in nature, and no ex- 
travagance of emotion—Henry Chittenden of the New 
York Herald did not hesitate to name her the Thoreau of 
the Pacific Coast—ever led her to shade a figure of 
Speech to give it a false or exaggerated color. 

Following the Shasta articles was an occasional story 
—“Me an’ Babby,” “Who Died at Weissthurm?,” “The 
Mystery of Catalina”—all above the commonplace in 
thought and diction. It grew into a habit with me to 


NINETTA EAMES 


By George Wharton J ames *°22 the table of contents of every issue 


of the magazine for the name of this ris- 
ing young writer whom, as yet, I had not met personally. 
Others shared this same interest. 

Mrs. Eames’ “Flower and Seed Growing” is a twenty 
page article, superbly illustrated and given the leading 
space in December’s Overland of 1891. It is not only 
finished in its style of composition, and painstakingly 
correct as to statement, but is admirably expressive of 
California’s riotous indigenous blooms, and shows the 
astonishing progress made in her flower and seed pro- 
duction for the markets of the world. Despite its prac- 
tical values, this work on floriculture has more than a 
hint of poetic fervor at all points, as, for instance, this 
paragraph: “However carelessly California guards her 
floral treasures, the flowers them- 
selves bear no ill-will; the memory 
of the tragedies that befell their 
numbers, goes out with the sun 
that witnessed them. At each re- 
curring season they crowd every 
inch of mould the plow has left 
unturned. The slopes and laps of 
the hills hold multitudes of lovely, 
nodding heads to which one blithe- 
ly nods in answer. Nay, even the 
sharp chins of bald boulders 
nourish a stubble glistening with 
the bloom of a kind of wild dew- 
plant, or grow a sweeping beard 
of mountain mimulus hung thick 
with golden trumpets.” 

By this time a variety of 
Ninetta Eames’ pictured articles 
had appeared in many of the 
Eastern periodicals. The most 
notable of these, to my thinking, were “In Hop-Picking 
Time,” “The Grape Gatherers” and “Upland Pastures,” 
all three in the Cosmopolitan; “Deer Hunting on San- 
hedrin” and “Cruising Among the Salt Lake Islands” 
published in Outing; and a thrilling adventure story 
“Three Weeks on a Weird Island” in Frank Leslie’s. 
For a period of a few years her illustrated western 
travels found space in Sunday editions of the Chicago 
Tribune. Then I recall that an Eastern magazine, whose 
name I have forgotten, brought out years ago her poem 
entitled “Two Sermons,” and it was widely copied east 
and west of the Rockies, and is such a gem of maternal 


and religious feeling that I insert it here: 
In the Sabbath’s golden twilight, 
Baby Beth, 
You and I await the starlight, 
Cooing Beth. 
Birds and bees have ceased their humming, 
Frogs their hoarse bassoon are drumming, 
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Crickets near the chimney strumming 
Rouse to wonder, Baby Beth. 


Shut your bonny silk-fringed peepers, 
Drowsy Beth, 

All the garden’s little sleepers, 
Nodding Beth, 

Fold their dewy leaves in slumber, 

Bud and blossom without number 

All the wooing winds encumber 
With their fragrance, Baby Beth. 


Morning’s sermon haunts my waking, 
Sleeping Beth, 
Through its mist a light is breaking, 
Dreaming Beth. 
While I watch with silent blessing 
Crumpled cheeks in mute caressing, 
/ Rose-pink fingers lightly pressing 
Mother’s bosom, Baby Beth. 


“Born in sin,” thus said the preacher, 
Wicked Beth! 

“Saved by grace.” This creed my teacher, 
Winsome Beth 

Here refutes with every dimple, 

Creasy curve and satin crinkle, 

Limpid eyes that blink and wimple, 
Unregenerate Baby Beth! 


Ah, my baby!—sinners older, 
Darling Beth, 
Feel a heart-chill strike them colder, 
Precious Beth, 
When they measure by your sweetness 
All their wretched incompleteness, 
All their pitiful unmeetness, 
Shamed by blameless Baby Beth. 


And your whiteness lights my vision, 
Stainless Beth, 
With a glimpse of the Elysium, 
Sinless Beth. 
While the Master’s words come stealing 
To my mother heart revealing 
How in such as you the kneeling 
See His kingdom, Baby Beth. 


Now which sermon is the true one, 
Waking Beth, 
Churchly doctrine or the new one, 
Crowing Beth? 
All the world will yet discover 
What is plain to God and mother— 
Baby flesh is but the cover 
Of an angel, Baby Beth. 


When W. Robinson of London published his English 
Flower Garden, a large, handsomely illustrated volume, 
he mailed Mrs. Eames a copy on whose fly-leaf he wrote 
appreciatively of her contributions to its pages. But 
all this floriculture work of hers was but a side issue to 
her study of the honey bee—apis mellifica—for, she 
states with enthusiasm, “California’s hilly regions are 
literally the Palestine of the new world. In no other 
country is the half work and half play of bee-ranching 
so wholly fascinating and delightful.” Her “Bee Culture 
in California” was the leading article in the February 
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Overland for 1891, and is a carefully prepared, eighteen 
page industrial work, keenly appealing to the reader. 
Shorter articles on the same topic appeared in Dr. 
Hexamer’s publications, and a more idealistic handling 
of the subject, this also with illustrations, was brought 
out by Harper’s Monthly and entitled “Arcadian Bee 
Ranching” and is literally a prose poem. I quote one 
paragraph: 

“A typical western apiary belongs to the foothill 
region of southern California. Here the atmosphere has 
that degree of heat and dryness essential to an abundant 
saccharine flow, and the high gravelly soil grows a 
luxuriance of nectar-bearing plants, the chief of which 
are the numerous varieties of sage. During the blossom- 
ing of these aromatic spikes the amount of honey stored 
by strong colonies is almost incredible. A summer's 
product will often average seventy-five to two hundred 
pounds a hive, and instances are not uncommon where 
a single Italian swarm has produced one thousand 
pounds of extracted honey in one year. This sage honey 
has rare virtues, and is said to be more delectable than 
the famed nectar of Hymettus or Chamouni, and whiter 
and finer flavored than the celebrated honeycombs of 
Atacama. To set one’s teeth through an exquisitely frail 
comb brimming with the delicate nectar of the white 
sage—Audibertia— is a gustatory relish not to be other- 
wise equalled. More especially is this true if one has 
all the concomitants—a warm clean stone under a sing- 
ing sycamore, mountain air spiced with countless odors, 
the monotone of bees at their voluptuous toil, a land- 
scape billowing up to gigantic summits, and a stream 
hard by to keep the shout up in the heart. Where the 
great hushed peaks stand reverently apart at the sharp- 
toothed jaws of the gorge a strip of bench-land follows 
narrowly up the Sespe, its surface covered with an en- 
chanting tangle of purple and lavender sage, yellow 
mustard blooms, the blue of larkspur and _ phacelia, 
mimulus swinging their golden censers, and a bewilder- 
ing galaxy of other flowers nodding upon their slender - 
scapes. And how the bees revel, each eager worker 
greedily cramming with yellow meal the baskets strapped 
to its sturdy thighs, or gorging its pocket with color- 
less nectar of chalice and tube! Many of their numbers 
dive recklessly into cavernous cups, and emerge there- 
from with their natty spring jackets absurdly dusted 
with pollen. Nevertheless, they cease not to hum 
ecstatically, being assured of flour for the home knead- 
ing of their bread and ambrosia for its spreading.” 


The same month in which “Arcadian Bee Ranching” 
appeared in Harper’s, the Cosmopolitan published her 
“Upland Pastures,” the two attracting commendatory 
reviews from the leading critics of the day. The New 
York Sun especially devoted a half column to lengthy 
quotations from the Monthly, declaring that “all other 
matter in its pages sinks in the background before the 
exquisite charm of ‘Arcadian Bee Ranching’ by Ninetta 
Eames.” And Walter Hines Page, then editing the At- 
lantic Monthly, writing to the author, expressed his 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Susan Tollman Mills--As I Knew Her 


Founder and President of Mills College for Women 


éé ILLS!” A shrine of young By Frona Eunice Wait Colburn At first, Seminary Park, nestling in the 
womanhood, and as old as 


education in California! Such is the associa- 
tion of ideas conveyed by the single word—Mills. The 
present institution is still the only College for women 
west of the Rocky Mountains. It is a center from 
which radiates a world-wide influence, and has a unique 
place in the history of Western learning. 

In 1852 gold-mad California came into the Union. 
Benicia, named for the wife of General Vallejo, the last 
Mexican governor, was the capital. Was it to be San 
Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate, or would San Pablo 
Bay and Carquinez Straits shelter 
the metropolis. of the Pacific? 
Whichever won, thé newly-rich 
felt that their daughters should 
have a school of their own. No 
one believed in the higher educa- 
tion of women, but this innova- 
tion was to be in the last word in 
advanced thought, and be modeled 
after the New England system of 
exclusive girls’ schools. The re- 
sult was a boarding and day 
school designated a Female Semi- 
nary, and so it remained until a 
group of students protested and 
the name was changed to Young 
Ladies’ Seminary. Under the able 
leadership of Miss Mary Atkins 
the school flourished. 

In 1845, at Mount Holyoke, 
built under the shadow of Mt. 
Tom, Susan Lincoln Tolman, the 


preceptress was the stout-hearted 

Mary Lyon, pioneer in higher education for women, and 
one of the famous teachers of her time. Susan Tolman 
had the zeal of the missionary and the technical train- 
ing of a teacher when she met and married Rev. Cyrus 
T. Mills, recently graduated from Williams College and 
prepared for the missionary school to which he was 
assigned in far off Ceylon. Here both got their first 
training as teachers, but the climatic conditions soon 
undermined Mr. Mills’ health, and the young couple came 
to Hawaii for some time, where they conducted a boys’ 
school. 

They signalized their arrival in California by pur- 
chasing the Young Ladies’ Seminary from Miss Mary 
Atkins in 1865. Under the new management students 
came from far and near, and it was soon necessary to 
find a new location. 

“Part of the Past to all the Present cleaves 
As the rose odor lingers in the fading leaves.” 


future Mrs. Mills, graduated. Her MRS. MILLS 


wooded dell six miles back of Oakland, 
was an untilled farm with a few fine old oaks, a shabby 
farm house, and some cows. Then Dr. Mills transformed 
it into the pretty secluded spot where Mills College 
spreads its new buildings over the grassy lawn, and amid 
the abundant plantings of trees, shrubs and flowers. 
Now the land holdings comprise one hundred and sixty- 
two acres, with rolling hills, lakes, and running streams, 
beautified by nature and the arts of man. 

The street car terminus is just outside the campus 
and the quaint station says “Mills College. Private 
Grounds. Picnic Parties and Loi- 
terers Prohibited.” A_ closely 
woven wire fence, high and pro- 
tected top and bottom with jagged 
wire ends, guards the foot-path in- 
side, which leads to the campus. 
“Private Property. Keep Out” in 
big letters and conspicuously 
posted, tells the story of seclusion 
which is emphasized by the 
tangled growth screening the view 
completely. 

When I first met and inter- 
viewed Mrs. Mills, she was the 
typical Mid-Victorian, Yankee 
missionary, — prim, precise, for- 
mal, but gentle in manner, well- 
bred, and with a keen sense of 
humor. In her forty-four years 
of leadership at Mills, no set of 
; girls got the better of her. She 
> seemed to have eyes in the back of 

her head! Did a group have a 
midnight fudge party, Mrs. Mills 
She also knew everything else that 


knew all about it. 
went on. 

Susan Tolman Mills was one of the keenest, shrewd- 
est women I have ever known. Her great success was 
due primarily to a profound understanding of girls, a 
deep sympathy, innate kindliness and love of justice. 
She could be sharp in reprimand, but reproof was al- 
ways followed by some little act of kindness—an affec- 
tionate pat or a token of good will which took the sting 
out of the discipline required. Mrs. Mills never har- 
bored ill will nor carried over a grievance. Each day 
settled its own difficulties. While not a handsome woman, 
Mrs. Mills was dainty and refined and had that in- 
describable something called charm. Her unfailing en- 
thusiasm was also infectious. 

The object of the founders of Mills College was to 
create a home for girl students—a Christian home—free 
of creeds and isms, but sound in principles, and solid 
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in the fundamentals of character building. To accom- 
plish this end, Mrs. Mills never found it necessary to 
go outside of the campus. Instead of carrying her mes- 
sage to the world she brought the world to her feet. Up 
to the time of her death, the history of Mills College was 
a striking proof of the dictum that the world will beat 
a pathway to the door of one who has a needed message. 
Quiet, refinement, seclusion, elegance—these were the 
things associated with life at Mills Seminary. 

Mrs. Mills and Mrs. Stanford were friends, each a 
world power in education but with widely differing 
means of accomplishment. The Stanford millions made 
it easier for the builder of the great University, but there 
is greater merit in the efforts of Mrs. Mills because she 
was obliged to earn the money which endowed Mills 
College. Mrs. Stanford financed munificently, Mrs. Mills 
sparingly. Out of her scanty store Mrs. Mills educated 
one hundred girls at her own expense. Mrs. Stanford 
did better, but both gave their life 
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thoroughly. Individuality was strengthened, and char- 
acter unfolded along conventional lines. Under Mrs. 
Mills, the girls had a distinct code of conduct among 
themselves. It was an unwritten rule that no one should 
laugh at a beginner. One girl fresh from a mountain 
ranch was reciting her first lesson in the History Clags. 
Trembling from head to foot, and white as death, she 
declared of a certain English King that he “died four 
years of age, and in the eighteenth year of his reign.” 
Not even a smile greeted this statement; it would have 
been against the code. 

“Quiet fifteen” was an interval of time before break- 
fast, and again at night before retiring. It would have 
been humanly impossible to keep a hundred or more 
girls out of mischief, when each was supposed to be 
reading her Bible. None knew this better than Mrs. 
Mills—Her wits and ingenuity were usually a match for 
the pranks played, even when the code enforced absolute 

silence among the associates of a 


work to the youth of all time. 

As soon as Mills College was 
successfully located, its founders 
placed it on a permanent basis 
by deeding the entire property to 
a Board of Trustees, to be held in 
trust by them and their successors 
for the specific purpose of educat- 
ing young women. No longer a 
private enterprise, the institution 
was incorporated, and in 1877 be- 


When I was a girl at Mills 
One roof covered all the ills 
As well as the good 

Of the girlish brood, 

When I was a girl at Mills. 


Now its standard has risen so fast 
It is wholly a College at last— 
Nothing less than A. B. 

And a Master’s Degree— 

The Seminary time has passed. 


girl under suspicion. 

A friend of mine brought dire 
consequence upon herself by giv- 
ing a tin-pan concert during the 
evening “Quiet Fifteen.” High 
ceilings, narrow halls, and painted 
floors made for easy detection 
despite the fact that she thrust 
the dish-pan through the window 
into the shelter of the banksia 
rose arbor across the front of 


came one of California’s best edu- 
cational assets. In accepting the 
gift, the Chairman of the Board of 


May the College now prosper at Mills 
And grow with the need that it fills, 
Until girls far and wide 

Shall utter with pride 


Mills Hall, and slipped the cook- 
ing spoon into the top of her 
spring-locked trunk. The noise 


Trustees said: 
“With buildings and land thus 
conveyed should be properly in- 


“When I was a girl at Mills.” 
—Fanny H. Rouse, 
Seminary Class, 1873. 


made by the pan and spoon was 
enough to wake the dead. _ It 
brought Mrs. Mills and all of the 


cluded that which money cannot 
represent, namely, years of unceasing toil and care, and 
a well established reputation.” 

Seminary girls write essays. College girls discuss 
a thesis. Seminary girls can read intelligently. There 
are only a few College girls who can read well enough 
to be heard, and still fewer who can spell. Friday after- 
noons at Mills used to be devoted to reading essays. The 
whole school, with any guests present, were the audience. 
The seniors read their own compositions; these had been 
examined by the teachers and all misspelled words writ- 
ten on the blackboard back of the rostrum with the name 
of the student under it. She was required to stand up 
and spell the word as written, then her class was called 
upon to spell the word correctly. On the occasion I wit- 
nessed, the word was prejudice, spelled ‘predgudise.’ 
The poor girl making the mistake looked as if she should 
faint when Mrs. Mills, with an encouraging smile and a 
little pat on the shoulder, said, “Never mind, my dear, 
there will be no prejudice against you for this.” 

Each essay was folded just so, with number, subject, 
name, and date in proper sequence. The Seminary was 
a little world in itself where a few things were learned 


resident teachers to the floor. Not 
a girl rooming in that hallway had heard a thing! The 
culprit was only about half awake when questioned. 
Mrs. Mills and the teachers reluctantly filed back down- 
stairs to re-appear when darkness encouraged the re- 
turn of the pan and spoon to the kitchen. Luck was 
against the adventurer. The girl pushed the pan too 
far and it went bumpity-bump with the tell-tale spoon 
noisily proclaiming complicity. With the lights all on, 
the offender ran into the arms of Mrs. Mills. Then there 
was the sending for Mamma (whom I accompanied), 4 
long session with Mrs. Mills, and the imposition of 
penalties. 

“It was a disgusting performance,” declared Mrs. 
Mills, “and a low common thing to do on a Sunday night.” 
She said it with a twinkle in her eye, as she abruptly 
turned her back on the offender. That particular girl 
felt worse about being deprived of her birthday cake, 
a much prized honor among resident students, than she 
did over loss of credits, and other deprivations. 

It was no easy task to guide and govern restless 
young spirits from towns, mining camps, lonely ranches, 
and foreign lands, each with complex disposition and 


* 
| * * * 
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diverse home training. The essence and flavor of that 
training is felt in the length and breadth of our own 
land, in the adjacent islands, and Pacific Coast countries. 
To be a Mills girl confers distinction. 

In 1879, the Mills Alumnae Association was organized 
for the promotion and welfare of the institution, the 
preservation of facts relative to graduates, and to facili- 
tate social intercourse among them. During Mrs. Mills’ 
life, fully 10,000 girls came under her influence. Today, 
there are twelve Mills Clubs in as many states, and 
graduates all over the world. All avenues open to women 
have representatives from Mills, and many succeeded 
in art, music, science, and teaching, but the great ma- 
jority are in homes of refinement and culture, often 
with wealth and di&Stinction added. Nothing was more 
touching than Mrs. Mills’ affection for the children of 
her pupils. With these she was ever tender and con- 
siderate. There was always a touch of pride in her 
mention of them. 

To be properly fitted to fill a Christian home was 
the highest ideal at Mills Seminary, but there was not 
wanting a high sense of patriotic obligation. Mrs. Mills 
was an ardent Daughter of the American Revolution, and 
nothing in either her precepts or example made for a 
tainted Americanism. Her patriotism was not of the 
pallid international sort. 

In 1884 Dr. Cyrus T. Mills died, and the whole burden 
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of carrying out the life plans of the two rested upon the 
shoulders of surviving Mrs. Mills. She did not falter, 
and in 1885 a College Charter was granted by the state. 
Then began a hard uphill struggle to make the College a 
success. The last Seminary class—1906—graduated in 
1911, leaving the College with practically no further in- 
come. It looked for awhile as if the entire movement 
for a full-fledged higher education for women must fall. 
While the question was still debated, Mrs. Stanford 
decreed that only five hundred women should be ad- 
mitted to Stanford University—a condition still upheld 
by the Board of Regents. 

The passing of the Seminary at Mills brought a new 
element into class. The College girls are older. Their 
studies begin where those of their predecessors left off. 
They do not tamely submit to the same restrictions, and 
find it hard to accept chaperonage. Even Commencement 
Day shifted from May to October. The reaction on the 
Alumnus was very marked. The strain to keep the Col- 
lege going tested the loyalty of all concerned. 

After forty-four years of continued service Mrs. 
Mills resigned as President, on May 18, 1909. She was 
succeeded by Dr. Luella Clay Carson, a former Seminary 
graduate, who had gained prominence as a teacher in the 
University of Oregon. Dr. Carson was the ideal college- 
bred woman. She was handsome, polished, worldly wise 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Little Prayer Joss 


Ah Foon Metes Out Oriental Justice 


in a gray, sodden stream. It cas- 

caded silently down cellar steps and seeped under 
doors. It was drab and dull, save where some dim light 
stained it to a muddy pool and at the corner of Ross 
Alley and Sacramento Street where it swirled about the 
coloured lantern that glimmered above the door of a 
pawnshop and dripped a streaked blue, then a moment 
later slipped past the place and melted off into the mist- 
blown night mysterious as it had come. 


Ah Foon shivered slightly as he stepped from the 
doorway of the little house midway in the murky alley 
and with his hands folded up the wide sleeves of his 
black silken jacket moved down the shadowy way with a 
gentle slip, slip of his matted sandals. To Foon, born 
in the beneficent climate of the Flowery Kingdom and 
growing up on the warm waters of the poppy-strewn 
Hoang-ho, the searching cold of this gray western city 
had ever been a trial, and tonight there was a chill in his 
heart as well. 

Ah Foon was bent on an errand this evening, a thing 
which while slight enough in itself, must have far reach- 
ing effect. It was not without due deliberation that he 
had reached this decision. With the serene and pains- 
taking patience of a good student of the august sage 
Confucius, he had considered, weighed and planned. 
Foon did nothing hurriedly. He had followed the same 
method when he bought Ming Li—that most gracious 
of wind-blown lilies, whose laugh was like the sparkle 
of purest white rose wine when poured into a jade cup. 
He had considered that he was a bachelor, that he was ' 
lonely and that he had a steady income which justified 
venture. Therefore it was that when one Hip Moy, a 
merchant of Chinatown, with the savings of some years 
transported his family from China to San Francisco, 
among which family was numbered one delicately beauti- 
ful daughter named Ming Li, rumor of the maiden’s utter 
sweetness aroused considerable interest in the mind of 
the contemplative Foon. So he straightway called on 
Moy, bearing a gift of spiced tobacco and offering pro- 
fuse apologies for having in the past neglected such a 
deep friendship as theirs. Old Moy had blinked blandly, 
had called Ming Li to serve fragile porcelain cups of 
Oo Long tea with jasmine petals floating in it, and had 
spoken of the rice crop in China and of the latest tong 
trouble. That night when Foon went home he walked in 
a dream, his brain clouded in a phantasmagoria of beau- 
tiful visions and the dank stinks of Chinatown he inhaled 
as sweet breaths from poppy fields and pine woods. 

So it was that a month later the business of Moy 
had been increased to the extent of a thousand dollars 
of new capital and Ming Li wore the very honorable 
and strangely new title of Mrs. Ah Foon. 

Foon was inexpressibly happy in his new state. He 


q's HE fog flowed through Chinatown 


By Robert Hewes 


came home as regularly as was compat- 
able with a gentleman who had certain 
social obligations to fulfil and who maintained an in- 
terest in the illicit games of pie gow and fan-tan, and 
always he carried to Ming Li some little present—an 
ivory fan, a peacock feather brush or a pair of delicately 
embroidered sandals; on nights when he had been par- 
ticularly fortunate at gaming he would bring her, per- 
haps, a bit of sea green jade or a smoldering fire opal. 
And always there were heaps of many-coloured silks 
to be made into more gorgeous garments than one little 
Chinese girl could ever hope to wear. Sometimes when 
Ming Li protested at her husband’s extravagance he 
laughed and told her she was all he had ever saved 
money for. 

One time Ah Foon made the discovery that Ming Li 
liked poetry, and thereafter he very often carried home 
some red and gold volume of Li Po or other singer of 
truth and beauty, and he read many verses of evenings 
by the saffron light of soft-lit lanterns while Ming Li 
curled up-in a heap of cushions and listened eagerly 
while she nibbled at some bit of melon candy. Several 
lines from Ch’en Tzu-Ang called The Last Revel always 
brought a warm glitter to her eager young eyes open to 
all that was new and wonderful in this western world 
after her secluded life in China. . 


When in tall trees the dying moonbeams quiver; 

When floods of fire efface the Silver River, 
Then comes the hour when I must seek 
Lo-Yang beyond the farthest peak. 

Sometimes she would ask Foon to repeat the lines 
and he would glance at her a little curiously. 

So Foon had been very happy until he had made a 
distressing discovery. For after all, he was old and fat, 
and Ming Li the bought bride had learned that there is 
such a thing as love. So it was that the gossip came to 
Foon, as gossip will, and it sent a chill to his heart. 
Still he did nothing hastily. 

Deliberately he investigated, and he found that Ming 
Li on her nightly visits to the joss house, ostensibly to 
burn little coloured bits of prayer papers and recite lines 
to Buddha, was meeting her lover, one Chang Lee, 4 
young student. Having ascertained thus much, Foon 
next considered whether Ming Li loved the other, and the 
new light she could not hide in her eyes told him that 
she did. Now it was that, the problem stated, he con- 
sidered the solution, and carefully he weighed the facts 
and decided. Therefore it was that tonight, a few 
minutes before the time he knew to be the hour for the 
trysting, he slipped up the narrow stairs of the joss 
house, 

A fat old priest dozed heavily in a corner but Foon 
did not so much as notice him. Kneeling before Joss, he 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Haig 


in the California air. Breathed in, 

it makes of those who might be otherwise quite 
ordinary mortals painters, poets, novelists, dancers, 
sculptors—. There is the urge to create, to give ex- 
pression to that beauty which not only pertains to but 
is California. 

The list of these California-produced exponents of 
the Seven Arts is a long one, and a list which is having 
constant and increasing growth. There are notable 
names on the list, men and women of not only national 
fame but many who have attained international renown; 
and it is among the latter that Haig Patigian, San Fran- 
cisco sculptor, must be placed. 

Of Armenian parentage, Patigian is by residence, in 
training, in love for his environ- 
ment and its expression, pre- 
eminently a Californian. Almost 
entirely self-educated in his art, 
he has that thorough grounding in 
its basic principles which enables 
him to give free and strong ex- 
pression to his motif—a freedom 
and beauty of expression which is 
in itself of California—and this 
motif has to a large degree found 
its incentive here. 

To a great extent, also, Pati- 
gian’s work has been executed for 
California. He is—unusual cir- 
cumstance—a prophet not without 
honor in his own country. His 
first exhibited work, a monument 
to McKinley, stands at Arcata. A 


T HERE is a definite creative quality 


By Harry Noyes Pratt 
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Patig 
California’s Noted Sculptor 


building of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, standing on Stockton 


ian 


Street looking out upon San Francisco Bay. The pedi- 
ment is an unusually fine example of sculpture archi- 
tecturally applied; a group subordinated to the archi- 
tectural whole, yet sufficiently strong to hold place of 
its own. Modeled in high relief, the shallow pediment 
is a striking piece of symbolism. The central figure, 
typical of Life Insurance, holds the up-borne Sun as the 
emblem of Beneficence, while her wide-spreading wings 
signify Protection. At her right is an aged man, typify- 
ing Wisdom, who offers a policy to a younger man. The 
latter, with the babe held in the arms of the half-reclin- 
ing nude female figure at the extreme right symbolizes 
the Family. At the left of the central figure is a group 


recent bronze of General Pershing 
looks out from the trees of Golden 
Gate Park, and in the Memorial Museum not far away 
the gallery of sculpture holds a fine marble bust of 
John M. Keith. The Bohemian Club, of which he has 
twice been president, owns several important pieces; 
and he is represented in many of the private collections 
throughout the state. 

At the Panama-Pacific exposition Patigian’s colossal 
sculptures were a splendid feature of the architectural 
details. The columns of the Palace of Machinery, 
strongly modeled figures symbolic of the industrial arts 
in relation to civilization, were his. He had here those 
great figures symbolizing Imagination, Invention, Steam, 
Electricity and Power; and in the Fine Arts exhibit 
several figures and busts. _As showing his standing in 
the world of art, Patigian was here a member of the 
International Jury of Award. 

His most important work of recent date is the wide 
triangular pediment for the doorway of the beautiful 


HAIG PATICIAN 


ture of Today.” 


symbolic of the family protected 
by Insurance; the contented 
mother looking gratefully toward 
Insurance, the laughing children, 
and—at the extreme left — the 
half-reclining figure of Man 
with his Horn of Plenty. The 
pediment is balanced both in line 
and symbolism, a successful work- 
ing out of a difficult problem. 
Patigian has showed at the 
Paris Salon and at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy, and holds mem- 
bership in the National Sculpture 
Society and in the American Fed- 
eration of Art. As significant of 
his international standing is his 
selection by Rineton Parks of 
London as one in the brief list of 
American sculptors given mention 
in his authoritative work, “Sculp- 


Among the many notable achievements 
of Patigian are the heroic figures of General Funston, 
City Hall, San Francisco, Tympanum group and figures, 
arts, sciences, etc.. Memorial Museum, San Francisco, 
Alden J. Blethen Memorial, Seattle, Washington, William 
Greer Harrison, Olympic Club, San Francisco, Rowell 
Monument, Fresno, California. 
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Conducted by Harry Noyes Pratt 


Yester Land 


Did winds of Mem’ry waft o’erseas 

A name, a fragrance—which of these? 

I heard your hail: I understand. 

Yon lies the way to Yester Land, 

Where Time his rosary of hours 

Links, bead to bead, with fadeless 
flowers. 


| see a cot, deep in a lane— 

A face against the window pane. 
Hushed is the vale that lies between 
Close-cradling hills, forever green; 
A vineyard slopes to sapphire seas. 
Beneath the golden-fruited trees 


Drift scented snows—the while 'tis May 

Upon the hills of Yesterday. 

I follow Mem’ry, tireless, fleet, 

Through vineyard, grove and garden 
sweet; 

Through purple dusk and star-cool night, 

On, on, till blooms the rose of light. 


We two—and none beside us—know 
The garden where flame-poppies grow. 
How warmly on adobe walls 

And lichened tiles the sunlight falls! 
Soft sound the mission’s drowsy chimes; 
Adown the aisle of blossoming times 
You come; my faith is built anew, 
And life is sweet because of you. 


Torrey Connor 


*This poem was awarded first place in 
a California Writers’ Club (monthly) com- 
petition; Prof. William H. Carruth of 
Stanford, judge. 


A Book 


Oh, Muses, just a book upon a shelf, 

High-browed, maybe, by poet and by 
sage, 

A trace of finger prints across each page 

To which I gave the essence of myself! 

Where measures play like lutes of some 
fair elf 

And, soft as breath of rain at dusk, 
assuage 

The passions of our human heritage; 

With words, not ornate, written for the 
pelf 

Fame gives, but vagrants of a mood that 
set 

The soul to singing, to the senses bring 

The fragrance unforgetable. of Spring; 

Of desert evenings when the sun has set; 

Of rainbows limned forever ‘gainst the 
sky—— 

Grant me this book of songs, then let 
me die! 

Jo Hartman 


Mountain Spirit 
Have you ever lived in the mountains, 
Far in, for months at a time? 
Where the canyons are deep, and the 
trails are steep, 
And the crags are hard to climb? 
Have you felt the thrill, when after a 
week 
Spent in where the trails are few, 
You come to a clearing, and there ’neath 
a peak 
Is the cabin that’s Home to you? 


Have you ever stood on a ragged rock 
When the valley deep below 

Was full of little glistening clouds 
That seemed to come and go? 

And the mountains beyond were veiled 

with mists, 

But sometimes they would rise 

And reveal the ridges and fields of snow 
And rocks, reaching into the skies? 


Have you ever walked in the dark fir 
woods 
Where the trees are straight and tall, 
Where the trail winds in among the ferns 
And the soft moss covers all? 
The streams sing a song in the moun- 
tains 
As they rush along, wild and free. 
There is life in that song; it is bold and 
strong; 
A life that is calling me. 


Harold N. Lee 


El Contento 


A place in the sun! What more can I 
ask? 

A corner to dream in—not even a task 

To steal the stray thoughts that come 
drifting to me. 

A place in the sun—overlooking the sea! 


Secluded from winds that are fitful and 
cold, 

Oh, let me forget I am lonely and old; 

I whittle and whistle and listen to bees 


That drone as they plunder and steal 


where they please. 


My whistling is not full of melody, 

And my whittling is not what it used 
to be; 

But what does it matter just how it is 
done, 

Just so I have this place in the sun? 


Cristel Hastings 


The Call of the Winds 


Whither away, over the prairies, 
Whither away, little wind fairies? 
The grass, in love with your elfin song, 
Would cling to your hands as you pass 
along, 
“Follow me, follow 
O’er hill and hollow!” 
It hears your cry 
As you hurry by, 
The grass would follow—and so would I! 


Whither away, over the prairies. 
Whither away, little wind fairies? 
The clouds drift onward across the blue, 
Reaching with outstretched hands to you, 
“Follow me, follow, 
O’er hill and hollow!” 
They hear your cry, 
As you hurry by, 
The clouds would follow—and so would I! 


Whither away, over the prairies, 
Whither away, little wind fairies? 
The birds will away to their winter 
homes, 
I must bide till springtime comes, 
“Follow me, follow, 
O’er hill and hollow!” 
They hear your cry 
As you hurry by, 
The birds will follow—and so would I! 


Derrick N. Lehmer | 


Boats 


I ever live with rapture 

In the waking day, 

When I watch the boats come in ~ 
From the gleaming bay; 

Rusty boats with torn sails, 
Boats propelled by steam, 
Coming into Baltimore 

From the realm of dream. 


Flaming with the morning, 
Silvered with the dew, 

Boats come in from Fairyland 
With a fairy crew, 

Boats heaped with the treasure 
Of the Eastern Shore, 

Bringing all the stuff of dreams 
Into Baltimore. 


Darkies, softly singing, 

Let the anchors down, 

As they dream of laughing lips 
And the ways of town, 

And my heart is knowing 

The magic of the seas, 

When the boats from Fairyland 
Tie along the quays. 


Edgar Daniel Kramer 
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The Prodigal of Siyeppa 


Love and Fear of the Law in the Balance 


AN SCOFIELD checked the 
|) mud-spattered, reeking black at 

the top of the hill and looked back over the 
yast expanse of wind-tossed redwoods that lay between 
him and where the gray Pacific beat sullenly against 
defiant headlands. The man, oblivious of the horse’s 
heaving flanks and distended nostrils, smiled grimly 
as he saw the driving wall of rain that beat up from 
the coast on the wings of a roaring sou’wester, blotting 
out all vision behind its opaque curtain and churning 
the soil on which it fell into a viscid mass. 


“Good luck, for once in my checkered career,” Scofield 
muttered with bitter sarcasm, as his reddened spurs 
touched the horse. “Forty miles from Crescent and not 
even a bloodhound could find my tracks ten minutes 
from now.” 1 

As the weary horse stumbled down the sinuous, 
brush-grown trail, the man’s thoughts were not for the 
wondrous forest giants swaying to the blast of the storm, 
nor the glistening beauty of crimson dogwood and golden 
maple whose falling leaves carpeted the trail with a riot 
of color. He was thinking of that time so long ago—not 
many years, but an eternity it seemed now—when in the 
hot flush of outraged youth he had recklessly spurred up 
this same trail forswearing all allegiance to those whose 
name he bore. The memory of the gray-haired mother 
who had watched with tear-dimmed eyes as he rode away 
was blurred still by the more bitter remembrance of the 
quarrel] that had passed between his stern old Scotch 
father and himself. And over nothing, Dan had main- 
tained. A reckless rider always, he had been training 
Stager, the great gray colt, to jump, and in clearing a 
huge redwood log, had lamed the colt slightly. He and 
his father were too much alike, as his mother had always 
said. Harsh words brought bitter answers and the boy, 
scarce yet a man, had tempestuously flung his saddle 
on his own horse and ridden away, the red weal where 
his father’s quirt had struck scoring his forehead. 

Dan’s musing ceased momentarily as the horse, with 
bunched feet, slid down a cut in the gravel bar and 
shoulder-point deep into the muddy water of the West 
Fork. With staggering tread, that scarce spelled safety 
for his rider, the horse plunged through, the rising 
flood boiling around him. 

“There’ll be no more horses cross the West Fork this 
winter,” Scofield muttered, “and Brush Creek is swim- 
ming now—must be. I’ll have a nice long visit with 


Eddie until the snow gets solid enough for me to cross 
the summit.” 

The hard lines in Dan’s face softened a little at 
mention of his younger brother’s name. With Eddie he 
had not quarreled—at least no more than brothers usual- 
ly do. And from a scant word that had reached him 
how and then in his reckless, hectic wanderings he 


By Charles V. Brereton 


knew that Eddie was the only one left 
on the mountain ranch that lay beneath 
the shadow of snow-crowned old Siyeppa. This news 
had come to Dan from the lips of a wandering cow- 
puncher like himself, who, hearing Dan’s name, had 
told of working a day or two for Ed Scofield, who 
lived alone on the Siyeppa range. Dan had not asked 
more questions because he feared to hear the answer. 
His father and mother had always said they would never 
leave th2 ranch. In his own thoughts Dan knew that 
they must be sleeping peacefully in a little enclosure 
of snow-white pickets on the ranch they had toiled so 
hard to make their own. 


There was a bitter taste in Dan’s mouth as he thought 
again of the wild debauch his agony of spirit had driven 
him into after his garrulous informant had ridden away. 
Later these frenzied, fruitless attempts of a high-spirited 
man to drown his sorrow had become more frequent until 
he became a wastrel, drifting from camp to camp on far- 
flung ranges, yet in moments of forgetfulness winning 
many friends by his scintillating personality. Always 
though, it seemed something drew him closer to the old 
home. A yearning to stand by the white-painted fence 
he knew he would find, to ride again the bunch grass 


- slopes of old Siyeppa, to feel the clasp of Eddie’s hand 


—Eddie, why Eddie must be a man now. He had been 
sixteen when Dan left-—he would be twenty-six now, a 
sturdy mountain rancher, respectable and worthy—per- 
haps married. 

Dan grinned sardonically at the picture his thoughts 
had formed, then his face changed, hardening again as 
he saw that other picture—this morning. Himself, pen- 
niless, brain working brilliantly in queer unusual chan- 
nels from the effects of a terrific bootleg debauch at 
Crescent. Dago Tony, a squat, hairy old spider—no 
other person in the dive—the request for a drink to 
soothe tortured nerves — the sneering, thick-tongued 
refusal coupled by an unforgivable epithet, and then 
the snap into amnesia—muscles as taut as piano wires 
swinging the too-handy gun in a vicious down stroke— 
the leap for the open safe with its hoard garnered from 
men like Dan Scofield. 


The black horse had been ten miles from the littered, 
sordid town before his rider’s white-hot brain had 
cleared and he had realized that reckless, debonair Dan 
Scofield was at last a criminal and a fugitive. Dan’s 
free hand fell on the bulging, heavy cantinas at his 
saddle horn. He struck with his spurs and cursed 
savagely as the black horse stumbled in the darkening 
trail. Such a home-coming! Creeping in, literally a 
thief in the night—and maybe worse. Dan shuddered 
as he thought of the force with which the heavy gun 
had descended on the bootlegger’s head. But at the 
ranch, with rising water on two sides and Siyeppa’s im- 
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passable summit for the third he was safe until the hue 
and cry should die away. And he could never be tracked 
to the ford now. The rain had seen to that. The black 
horse stopped at a gate that barred his way and there 
was an unaccustomed constriction in the man’s throat 
as his fingers lifted the old, familiar latch. A light 
shone dimly through the sheets of whipping rain. 

As though he had been absent but a day, Dan led 
the black to a wide-roofed shed whence came the smell 
of fragrant clover. As the saddle slid from his steaming 
back the wearied animal’s legs refused longer to uphold 
his weight and he sank dumbly to the straw-carpeted 
ground. 

“That’s that,” Dan muttered as he turned toward the 
light. 

At his knock a woman’s startled voice bade him enter 
and, all dripping as he was, he stood framed in the light 
of the doorway. It was just a girl—or at least so she 
seemed to Dan—who stood regarding him, a queer mix- 
ture of hope and defiant fear in her long-lashed eyes. 
Dancing devils lurked in the man’s own eyes as his old 
insouciant bravado returned at renewed thought of this 
home-coming. His own experience of women’s eyes had 
been that they were brazen or alluring or appraising, 
as occasion willed, but he had never before seen blue 
eyes that held the expression those regarding him now 
did. Hope was there, the hope of a tortured soul for a 
savior but in them too, there was the same gleam that 
emanates from the yellow orbs of the tigress as she 
stands at bay in defense of her young. The man broke 
the silence and his voice was strangely gentle. 

“I’m Dan Scofield,” he said. “‘Where’s Ed?” 


“Oh! Thank God!” It was a paean of joy as it came 
from the girl’s lips. “You’ve come, after I’ve prayed 
and prayed.” She grasped his hand with slim young 
fingers that seemed like steel and urged him, unresisting, 
into the lighted room adjoining—his mother’s room, he 
remembered. 

There, flushed with fever and muttering now in 
~ weak delirium lay Eddie. Wasted and drawn as was 
the face that looked up from the pillow, it was yet the 
face of the Eddie of so long ago and as Dan stood at the 
bedside he knew now that every curve and liniament in 
that boyish countenance had been burned deeper into his 
consciousness as his own wasted years had passed. The 
sick man’s dry lips ceased their meaningless drone and 
he began to talk in his delirium. 

“Maybe Dan will come, Nell. I don’t care for my- 
self. Don’t care for—it’s you—you can’t make it—you 
and the baby. Call Dan, Nell. Tell him Eddie wants 
him—wants—.” 

The voice ceased and the young wife raised hot, dry 
eyes to Dan as she placed a cooling cloth on her hus- 
band’s fevered brow and smoothed the crumpled pillow. 

“He’s been calling like that since last night,” she 
murmured. “And I’ve prayed; I’ve prayed so hard that 
you would hear him, Dan. We’re alone here between 
those rivers and only Doctor Mason from Redwood can 
save him now.” She turned to replenish the kitchen 
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fire and Dan followed, two tears—the first since boyhood 
—rolling unashamed down his wind-bitten face. 

Well did he know how alone they were on this out- 
thrust mountain ridge, hemmed around by water and 
snow until Spring should come again. Men had swum 
their horses across Brush Creek in leaving the Siyeppa 
Range in the winter but none had ever attempted to 
swim back. The turn of the current forbade. That 
was the reason he had come, wasn’t it? For safety— 
or was there something that had impelled him? He had 
never had to flee from the law before. Was it that 
stern God his mother had worshiped so fervently who 
had made him do the thing he had done this morning 
so he would be compelled to come here in time? 

But another thought appeared. Even should he suc- 
cessfully cross the turbulent flood that lay to the south 
and bring the doctor, he would be a marked man at 
Redwood. The secret of his hiding place would be gone. 
Discovery might probably mean that his own life would 
expiate his. crime. Tony had sprawled limp when the 
gun barrel descended on his black poll and Dan had not 
waited to see if the saloon man moved again. His 
brother’s life hung in the balance but if Dan went to 
Redwood it would likely mean the end of things for 
himself, 

And then the girl turned at a troubled murmur that 
came from a cot in a shaded corner. As she knelt by 
the crib, cooing endearments, Dan saw a tousled tow 
head upraised from a diminutive pillow and two wide 
eyes surveyed him sleepily, withal with much friend- 
liness. 

“How do” the small man said and then dreamland 
claimed him again. 

“We call him Danny,” Nell whispered as she tucked 
the cover around her son. 

Dan’s brain snapped as it had snapped once before 
that day but this time it was working on oiled pinions. 
He was once again the alert human mechanism that made 
him, despite his reckless ways, so valued on the ranges. 
Dan knew now what he must do. Redwood lay to the 


‘south across Brush Creek. He must cross that creek 


.tonight; and more, he, or at least the doctor, must 
return. 

“Have you a horse?” he asked. 
tonight. Maybe never again.” 

“Only old Stager,” Nell answered. “He’s my saddle 
horse now. The others are out on the range.” She 
hurried toward the stove, grief momentarily forgotten in 
womanly instincts of hospitality. 

“But you’ve got to have some supper, and some dry 
clothes,” Dan was already half way to the door. 


“Just some coffee,” he flung back. “I'll get the horse 
and some other things I want while you’re making it.” 

Inside the stable he found the lantern and by its 
light appraised the great gray horse who blinked in the 
sudden glare. With all his judgment of horse flesh Dat 
had never thought the gawky colt over whose training 
he and his father had quarreled would develop into this 
deep-chested veteran. Dan ran his hands down the 
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powerful legs and found not a blemish. He examined 
the feet. Eddie had evidently shod Stager before he 
became sick. As Dan led the horse out the iron shod 
hoofs rang on the plank floor with a precision that is 
only shown in the step of a perfect saddle horse. 

“You’ve got the strength, old timer,” Dan muttered, 
“but you’re old. I can’t tell until I try how good your 
wind will be. You’ve got some things to do tonight, 
horse.” 

With the lantern, then, Dan searched the barn for 
rope. It was fruitless, except so far as halter ropes 
and Eddie’s riata were concerned. Dan took the coil 
of braided rawhide. Together with his own it might 
serve the purpose. But as he went through the yard to 
the house a fluttering garment showed in the lantern’s 


thin rays. 

He examined the clothesline and found it to be of 
several strands of twisted wire, pliable and thin, but 
stout out of all proportion to its size. It was long, at least 
two hundred feet. In a couple of minutes Dan had un- 
fastened the line and with his practiced fingers fashioned 
it into a neat coil. This he tied to the saddle, replacing 
Eddie’s riata in the barn. 

In the house he wolfed some of the food Nell had 
prepared and drank his coffee. Then he tip-toed to the 
sick room whence the ceaseless monotone still came. A 
long look at Eddie’s flushed face and Dan caught one of 
the feverish hands, pressing it gently, as though for a 
last goodbye. At the door, a if by an afterthought, he 
turned and held out a hand to Eddie’s wife. For an 
instant she hesitated, then both strong young arms were 
flung around Dan’s neck as she kissed him full on the 
lips. 

“God bless you, Dan,” she breathed, as he went out 
again into the storm. When Dan regained the shed he 
hesitated a moment before he picked up the cantinas. 
With a savage gesture he flung them on the saddlehorn. 

“If I left it here, they’d say that Eddie was in the 
deal, too,” he growled. “When they get me, let ’em get 
the damned money as well.” 

As he stopped to open the corral gate Dan’s hand 
struck against the neck of a bottle that protruded from 
the cantinas pockets and he drew it forth, remembering 
for the first time that he had grabbed a bottle from the 
bar as he rushed from Tony’s dive that morning. The 
old craving was strong and the bottle was half way to 
Dan’s lips when he remembered Nell’s goodbye blessing. 
The bottle swung up but not to his lips and there was a 
crash of splintered glass as Stager, in the old familiar 
stride, sped down the trail toward Brush Creek. Human 
vision was impossible in the wet blackness. Everything 
must be trusted to the old horse’s knowledge of the trail. 
Dan knew that. 

A quarter of a mile, half way to the creek, there was 
of old a low-hung limb that would sweep an incautious 
rider from his saddle, perhaps to his death. Dan tried 
to bring another sense into play—something that would 
tell him when to meet this menace of those who ride in 
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the night. He could not afford to get hurt now. There- 
fore he expelled a sigh of relief as a sudden dip and turn 
in the trail brought back a flood of memories and told 
him he was safely past the danger. The limb, “The 
Widow-maker,” as the riders had always called it, must 
have fallen or been cut down, he decided. 

The ride itself was an incident—one of many such 
in the cowpuncher’s reckless life. After the first tryout 
of old Stager’s powerful muscles under him Dan would 
have waked the night birds with his cheerful whistle 
Were it not for the knowledge of how much depended 
on his reaching Redwood, and the black agony of his 
own soul. 

The roar of Brush Creek came to him sullen, menac- 
ing, like that of some huge animate thing ready crouched 
for its prey. He checked the horse in the alders at the 
river’s brink and dismounted. The gash made by Brush 
Creek in the giant redwood forest was wide, and here 
it did not seem to be so dark. The difference to Dan’s 
eyes was only like that which might be experienced in 
emerging from an unlit cave to the blackness of a stormy 
night, but there always seems to be a faint luminosity 
that hangs over the first plunging torrents of winter. 
Eyes and ears atune, Dan sensed, rather than saw, that 
the creek was in flood. Out for forty feet it would be 
swimming water, with a strong current. Stager could 
cross that, Dan knew. The real danger lay in the next 
forty feet—the flood water—where it might be swim- 
ming or it might only be running over an uneven bottom, 
up to the saddle skirts one step and ten feet deep the 
next. In such a place the best of swimming horses has 
little chance, especially in such a current as Dan knew 
was there. One misstep and horse and rider would roll 
over and over in that icy current until they were sucked 
into the rock walled canyon two hundred yards below. 


There would be no swimming back. Dan knew that, 
and it was that knowledge that had caused him to bring 
the coil of wire with him. One end of this coil he made 
fast to a stout young tree, being sure of his wraps and 
ties. Then he fastened Stager’s bridle reins loosely to 
the saddlehorn, giving the old horse his head. Holding 
the wire coil with hands that trembled a little, he 
mounted and urged Stager forward by the pressure of 
his knees. It would require his whole attention to keep 
the wire from fouling them both. Stager’s instinctive 
knowledge of where to land must be his only guide. 

At the first swift suck of the current Dan’s heart 
sank within him and a long-forgotten prayer rose to his 
lips. The thin line paid out at terrific speed, hissing 
into the water behind as the horse drifted down. Dan 
thanked his God that the creek was not yet high enough 
to carry much driftwood. 

Dan felt the jar as Stager’s feet struck the first 
boulder past the channel. Then the old horse plunged 
into a hole, submerging them both. Another stroke and 
he was among the boulders again. For an eternity, it 
seemed, as the horse strove to keep his feet against the 
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Fishing Fleets of San Francisco 
Picturesque Fishermen’s Wharf 


i daily food needs of a large city By Aothes I. Dehi The fishing fleet usually puts out to 


are enormous and varied, and to 

supply the fresh fish required by the hotels and 
cafes a small army of fishermen go out to make their 
daily haul from the ocean or other waters nearby. 

At San Francisco, with its cosmopolitan population 
drawn from all quarters of the globe, are to be found 
“quarters” that are distinct and picturesque, such as 
the “Chinatown” pictured and sung by innumerable 
artists and writers, the “Barbary Coast,” or colorful 
night district, that was always a Mecca for tourists in 
the days when liquor was sold, and many other parts 
of the city given over principally to one nationality or 
class of people. | 

“Fishermen’s Wharf” is another of the sightseeing 
points of the California city, for here can be seen the 
hundreds of fishing vessels that make up the fleet that 
daily puts out to sea to return laden with all varieties 
of fish and sea foods, from the daintiest sandabs to 
the largest halibut or salmon. At Fishermen’s Wharf 
one hears only the musié¢al cadences of the Italian 
tongue, for practically all of the fishermen are of that 
nationality, and though, perhaps, born in the city in 
which they live, they still cling to their mother tongue. 


To accommodate the hundreds of small gasoline 


launches used by the fishermen, a number of long 
wharfs have been erected close to the shore, virtually 
forming inland lagoons where the waters are placid 
and unaffected by the winds. Alongside of these wharfs 
the boats are tied up when not in use, and the nets are 
strung out over the floor or sides of the wharf to dry 
and to be mended after the daily fights with some of 
the larger fish that often tear great holes in the net 
in their attempts to escape its meshes. 

The Italian fisherman is a volatile chap, always 
eager and willing to talk or sing while his hands are 
busy mending nets or keeping the snug little boats in 
good condition. On Sunday, although it is the day of 
rest, the fishing folk cannot keep away from the boats, 
and often the whole family, dressed in their best, will 
swarm over the wharfs, chattering and laughing and 
singing while the men tinker on board the little ves- 
sels, painting or polishing the craft or getting ready 
for the Monday morning cruise to “The Heads.” The 
Principal fishing grounds near San Francisco are just 
Outside the Golden Gate and off toward some tiny 
islands that lay out in the ocean, about thirty miles 
from the mainland, which are nautically known as 
“The Heads.” 

Most of the fishing boats are owned individually or 
in partnership by the men who make up the crew, 
although one or two larger concerns operate a fleet 
of these vessels handled by men who are _ accord- 
ing to the catch they make. 


sea at two or three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, so as to reach the fishing grounds before day- 
light. The Pacific Ocean in the vicinity of the 
Golden Gate is never a warm place, even in mid- 
summer, and the cold winds that sweep across the 
broad expanse of water would chill to the bone any 
but these warm-blooded Italians, who love the salt tang 
in the air and go singing to their work while other city 
dwellers are snug in their beds. With a demijohn of 
wine to keep their blood warm, the fishermen go out in — 
all kinds of weather, spreading their nets and gathering 
in their daily harvest of fish, sometimes in great num- 
bers, at other times in lesser quantities, but always there 
are.fish to be hauled in, for the nets sweep the waters 
clean and gather into their folds the finned folk of many 
varieties. 


The fish brought to Fishermen’s Wharf are bought 
at the boats by the dealers, who have the facilities for 
marketing the catch, either to the big hotels and cafes 
or to the peddlers who sell from door to door. A great 
deal of the fish caught are of a variety that is not readily 
salable for food, and these are sold to fertilizer facto- 
ries or to be ground up into dry fish meal for sale to 
poultry dealers or for feeding stock. 

At different periods during the year certain varieties 
of fish predominate in the catch, and at such times the 
market for this particular kind will be glutted, and often 
much of the daily output will be tossed back into the 
sea, or sold to the fertilizer mills. As a rule, however, 
a sufficient number of the different kinds of fish used by 
the city markets are caught each day to supply the de- 
mands of the hotels and better class of restaurants, so 
that it is almost always possible to get one’s favorite 
fish in a San Francisco cafe. The faithful fishermen of 
“Little Italy” daily risk their lives in their quest for 
the denizens of the deep. 
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Scout 


In the Days of Sitting Bull 


ago a boy was born, whose mother 

was a Princess of the Island of Ana, and his father 
a missionary from New England. At the early age of 
five years this child found himself in the western 
wilderness of North America with all family ties broken 
by a strange combination of circumstances. For ten 
years he lived with foster-parents in southern Utah. 
They did the best they could for the lad. But Utah, 
like the entire West, in those early days was a vast 
untamed, uncultivated region full of exposure and hard- 
ships of every conceivable nature. 

At the age of fifteen this boy (like many boys in ages 
past and ages yet to come)) grew weary of the monotony 
of his life, left school and started to seek his fortune. 
What the fortune was to be he had not the remotest idea. 
He “hired out” to a 


| N the South Sea Islands many years 


By H. B. Kinsley 


work in the harness and “rustle” for their 
meals by the roadside when the men went 
into camp for rest and “grub.” If the grass happened to be 
short or covered deep with snow the beast of burden went 
hungry. Although horses and mules were much used in 
freighting, it was found that ox teams stood the work and 
rustling for food better than either. Hence, the “bull 
train” as a forerunner of the freight train that runs on 
rails with steam as the motive power, has become a pic- 
turesque bit of our western plains’ pioneer history. 


The McCartney freight train, of which our hero was 
a youthful “whacker,” was not unlike other “outfits” of 
the western plains of that period. The wagons were 
always arranged in pairs—a trailer and a lead. The 
trailer was hitched to the back end of the lead wagon. 
A “team” meant, not two horses, mules or oxen, as the 
case might be, but 
anywhere from four 


man named McCart- 
ney. His first job was 


to twenty draft ani- 
mals, according to the 


driving a team across 
a stretch of plains and 
mountains for a dis- 
tance of many hun- | 
dred miles—a journey 
that consumed eleven 
months out of the 
twelve. 

In the days before 
railroads or even 
wagon roads were in 


needs of the journey 
and species of 
draft animal owned 
by the freight com- 
pany in charge of the 
contract. The number 
of wagons in a train 
varied from two to 
three or four hundred. 
These wagons were 


existence in the big 
western country, 
weather conditions 
were more tyrannical 
than they are today. 


very large and very 
strongly built; and 
necessarily provided 
with strong brakes, 
and in addition heavy 


The rivers had no 
bridges; rain and 
melting snow frequently made crossing a stream a big 
problem—sometimes an impossible problem. In the 
mountains a harmless, dry depression might at any time, 
without warning to the freighter, become a raging tor- 
rent sweeping everything before it. Blizzards with their 
terrible drifts and sudden drops in temperature; or just 
plain, old-fashioned snowstorms covering the plains sev- 
eral feet “on the level” and filling depressions twenty or 
thirty feet deep with snow, often caused even more 
serious problems to the traveler, and sometimes even 
cost him his life. 


The motive power of these freight trains that ran 
without rails was either ox, mule, or horse power. These 
animals had to gather their own food by the wayside. 
There was no room in the wagons for hauling grain and 
hay for these faithful laborers; they must do their day’s 


GENERAL CROOK 


FRANK GROUARD 


chain locks for emer- 
gency use. It required 
the full weight of a full sized man to throw the brake 
shoe into position in front of the rear wheel when 
traveling on a down grade. The usual load for a lead 
and trail wagon with a team of seven yoke of oxen was 
eight or ten thousand pounds of freight. 


The hero of our narrative knew nothing about driv- 
ing any sort of animal; and here he was confronted 
with a whole string of them stretched out across the 
landscape in front of him. To manage such a team 
on a rough mountain trail and perform a man’s tasks 
in a cross-country jaunt of eleven months was a rather 
big undertaking for a lad of fifteen years. But the 
wagon master, or boss of the outfit, was more consider- 
ate of the lad than wagon masters usually were !? 
those days, and rode beside him for the first few days 
of the trip to give him pointers. The conditions of the 
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times made it especially hard for the so-called “tender- 
foot.” In the slang of the camp, “the tenderfoot was the 
goat for the whole outfit.” 

In the light of later experiences, his first trip was 
uneventful. The long camp delays due to snow-drifts, 
flood-tide fords, grazing of draft-animals, searching for 
strayed or stolen stock (Indians frequently ran off the 
draft-animals), gave time and opportunity for gambling 
and carousing, if any were so inclined; and if there was 
liquor to be had—which, contrary to the general belief, 
was not always obtainable—camp conditions showed far 
from a Sunday School atmosphere. On this trip how- 
ever, liquor was to be had; and some of the scenes were 
so revolting to the lad that he vowed never to indulge. 


After more than three years with the McCartney 
Freight Company, the boy Frank took the job of breaking 
horses for the Holliday Express Company, at their sta- 
tion near the present site of Helena, Mon. At that time 
Helena was a small mining camp. This was too tame 
for the daring youngster, and after a few months he 
gave up “bustin’ broncos” to carry mail for the Holli- 
day Pony Express through the hostile Indian territory 
in what is now northern Montana, The Blackfeet and 
the Sioux could not be reconciled to the encroachments 
of the white men who, because of the reported fabulous 
mineral wealth in what is now Montana, were coming 
into that country in increasing numbers. 

Frank was only nineteen when he undertook the 
hazardous mail route as pony express rider. He had 
made only a few trips when he was captured by the 
Blackfeet, who after most cruel treatment, released him. 
In an almost dying condition he reached friends, and 
after more than three months of agonizing pain and care- 
ful nursing, he was able to resume his mail route, but 
almost immediately fell into the hands of the Sioux. 
Because of his inheritance of South Sea Island features 
and dark skin, some of the Sioux thought he was one of 
their own tribe who had been captured by the whites 
when so young he had forgotten his native language. 
For a year and a half the prisoner was kept in agoniz- 
ing doubt as to what his fate was to be. He could not 
understand a word they said; and could only guess at 
the meaning of their sign-language, which they used a 
great deal. He could only listen, watch, wait. He be- 
came desperately ill from the effects of Indian food (a 
steady meat diet with no bread and no salt). Close 
confinement with no exercise was a contributing cause 
to his illness,—since he was kept in an Indian teepee 
closely guarded at all times. He was nursed back to 
health by Sitting Bull’s sister, who by some mysterious 
means divined his needs and succeeded in securing the 
white man’s flour, salt and coffee. Finally his physical 
condition was improved enough that he was put through 
the various torture-tests, feats of strength and bravery. 
There were two opposing factions in the camp,—one led 
by Chief Crazy Horse, the other by Chief Sitting Bull,— 
each contending for the privilege of disposing of the 
Prisoner. According to the Sioux code of strength and 
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bravery, Frank passed successfully all tests; won the 
favor of Sitting Bull and finally the confidence of the 
opposing faction. With this came partial freedom, 
though the Indians continued to keep close watch over 
him at all times and never permitted him to leave the 
camp alone. Neither was he permitted to have any 
kind of weapon. 

Finally he learned that he had become Sitting Bull’s 
adopted brother and had been given the name “Standing 
Bear,” because when captured, he was clad from head to 
foot in bear fur and was at first sight mistaken for a 
bear. Having thus been assured that his life was to be 
spared at least temporarily—the prisoner began in des- 
perate earnest to make the best possible use of his cap- 
tivity. To all intents and purposes Frank became a full- 
fledged Sioux. He entered into the games, the hunts, 
the life of the tribe with all the zest of the most am- 
bitious young warrior. He seriously set to work learning 
both the sign language and the spoken language,—the 
latter being in reality six different dialects. 

' At last,—after what seemed an endless waiting,— 
Frank—or Standing Bear as he was now called,—was 
presented with a gun. It was an old flint-lock, one that 
the Indians thought would not shoot. With seeming 
indifference, but a heart thumping hard, he took the old 
muzzle-loading shooting iron, examined it, and cleaned 
it up as best he could, ready to take a shot at the 
first opportunity. He was on his guard however. He 
knew he must not seem to be much interested, must 
not seem to value the old gun. The opportunity soon 
came to test its shooting qualities. A fine deer ran over 
the brow of a hill straight for the place where a group 
of Indians were having an exciting game. They all saw 
it at the same time; but none of them had a gun near. 
Frank, with his old flint-lock, calmly waited for it to 
come within range, when with the eyes of half the Indian 
village upon him, he raised his gun, drew a quick bead, 
and fired. The deer fell dead in its tracks. This re- 
markable shot won him a Hawkins powder-and-lead 
muzzle loader; and the privilege of going on hunting 
trips with the young warriors. This was, of course, the 
one thing he had wanted most of all. Now he could 
explore the country; study the trails, the mountain- 
passes, and every minute detail of the topography of 
the country far and near. He embraced every possible 
opportunity to explore, always under the pretext of 
hunting. In the six years of captivity he went 
over the ground so many times in these hunting trips 
that he fixed upon his brain a map of the entire region; 
and could travel any of the trails, day or night, dark or 
light, eyes shut or open, and never miss a cut-off or a 
trail. He also studied carefully the favorite camping 
places of the Indians, the tribal customs, the tribal 
traditions, and secured a continuous history of the Sioux 
Nation covering almost a thousand years. All the while 
he was constantly on the alert to escape captivity the 
moment he felt sufficiently armed with information and 
equipped to accomplish his purpose for his country and 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Early History of the City of Vallejo 


and of General Marino Guadeloupe Vallejo 


HE history of the city of Vallejo is 
so indissolutely linked with that of 


General Marino Guadeloupe Vallejo, whose name 


it bears, that one cannot be told without the other. 

The city lies in Sonoma County, which in early days 
embraced all that territory lying west of the Sacra- 
mento River, and north to the Oregon line. At the first 
Legislature, the State was divided into counties, and 
the northern line of Sonoma established along the for- 
tieth parallel to the summit of the Mayacuma Mountains 
and south to San Pablo Bay, including all of what is 
now Mendocino and a part of Napa County. In 1858 
Sonoma was further contracted by having the County 
of Napa set apart, this giving it its 
present dimensions. 

In 1832 the Spanish built their 
last mission in California at So- 
noma, named Mission of San Fran- 
cisco Solano, after a famous Peru- 
vian priest. 

Chief San Feto, or Solano, as he 
was later known, had chieftainship 
over rancheros between Petaluma "6 
Creek and Santa Rosa. General | @ 
Vallejo won the Chief’s friendship | — 
while Commandante at Sonoma, an 
unusual thing, as the Indians were 
suspicious of the whites and looked 
askance at either Spaniard or Mex- 
ican, 

The impress of General Vallejo 
is stamped not alone in Vallejo 
township, but all over the State he 
knew and loved. He possessed a 
warm friendship for the Americans, 
giving them advice and money 
freely, and when it was found that Mexico had neither 
government nor protectorate over California, he was 
the first to strongly counsel annexation to the United 
States. 

Marino Guadeloupe Vallejo was the son of Ignacie 
Vincente Vallejo. He was born in the city of Mon- 
terey, July 7, 1808, and received most of his education 
there. 

General Vallejo was the eighth of thirteen children, 
and supplanted meagre education by reading. He had a 
strong leaning toward militarism and at the age of 
sixteen was a member of the Mexican army, and at 
the same time acting as private secretary to the Mex- 
ican Governor, Arguillo. His first work of importance 


By B. G. Rousseau 


GENERAL MARINO VALLEJO 


was the drawing up of articles of capitu- 
lation acknowledging the surrender of 
the Spanish forces to the Mexican government. At 
21 he was in command of the San Francisco Presidio 
when Governor Chico resigned under compulsion in 1836, 
But Vallejo had neither taste nor desire for the emolu- 
ments of civil life and soon turned the office over to J. B. 
Alvarado. The latter was also a Californian, a man of 
shrewd, progressive ideas, and popular with all classes. 

When California, tired of Spain’s neglect, broke away 
from that country, and was made an independent terri- 
tory, it had at first seven representatives in Congress, 
one-half of whom were elected annually, and had neither 
seat nor vote. 

The first Governor of the new 
territory was Don Luis Arguillo, 
but the people were dissatisfied and 
discontented; they wanted a state 
government and their own officials. 
In this movement they were ably 
seconded by Alvarado, who as a 
consequence leaped at once into 
popular favor. He was named the 
first Governor under the new rul- | 
ing, and immediately appointed as 
his commandante at Sonoma Marino 
Guadeloupe Vallejo, who at that 
time was the richest and most in- 
fluential man in the territory. 

In 1840 Vallejo was made Brig- 
adier-General. At his suggestion 
Governor Figueroa ordered a gen- 
eral election of civil officers for 
the Presidio, or District of San 
Francisco, with the seat of gov- — 
ernment at Mission Dolores, which 
plan was duly carried out. 

In 1831 Vallejo was made a member of the territorial 
deputation. Governor Victoria had succeeded in making 
himself intensely disliked by the Californians on account 
of his arbitrary and cruel conduct. Vallejo was selected 
by his fellow townsmen to draw up an impeachment 
against him. In some manner Victoria became cognizant 
of what was going on, and sought by every means in his 
power to win over Vallejo, hoping he would drop the 
indictment against him, but his plan failed, and as a last 
resort he determined upon the arrest of the young Cali- 
fornian and his followers. News of the Governor's 
determination leaked out and caused a revolution. Vic- 
toria was defeated in the battle of Sanigua Pass near Los 


The City of Vallejo, today one of California’s most prosperous and thrivin 
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Angeles, and deported in an American ship to his native 
land. 

In 1834 the Governor of Monterey ordered Vallejo and 
his staff, consisting of an army of from ninety to one 
hundred dragoons, to go on a tour of inspection into the 
then unknown regions of the upper bay. They traveled 
from Monterey to Pueblo; thence to San Jose, and down 
the east shores of the bay, having many thrilling expe- 
riences, even suffering the pangs of starvation. Indeed, 
the wolf growled so threateningly near that a relief 
party was sent back to San Jose for more provisions. 

The expedition made its way to Sausalito, and finally 
to the shores of the Golden Gate. On the journey 
Vallejo’s favorite horse fell from the boat and was sup- 
posedly drowned. Vallejo was inconsolable. On his 
return trip he heard a familiar whinney from the oppo- 
site bank, and was overjoyed to see his horse, none the 
worse for his involuntary bath. The Island received the 
name Mare Island, or in the more liquid Spanish, “Isla 


de Yegua.” 
In 1836 Governor 
Chico succeeded in 


getting into disrepute 
with the Californians, 
and he too was de- 
ported. Before leav- 
ing he appointed a 
man named Guiterez 
to take his place. The 
revolutionists agreed, 
but it was not long 
before they found that 
Guiterez’ policy was 
much the same as that ttt 
of the deposed Gov- 
ernor, and much dis- 
satisfaction was ex- 
pressed. Finally, the populace arose and proclaimed 
Vallejo General in Chief and revolutionary Governor 
ad interim. Vallejo at once convened the territorial 
legislature and turned the reins of government over to 
Alvarado, President of that body. 

In 1838 the Mexican government confirmed the 
acts of the Californians, and sent out Micheltoreno. 
Vallejo was appointed military commander of all the 
territory north of the Santa Inez Mountains, with head- 
quarters at Sonoma. Here he lived for many years. 

When the first legislature met, Vallejo was on hand 
and offered to build the finest state capitol building 
in the West, if the legislature would but declare Vallejo 
the capital of the state. 

His proposal involved a whole section of land and 
$370,000 in money. It is true that the site of Vallejo 
at that time was a bare plain of wild oats, but miracles 
had happened, even in those days. San Francisco had 


sprung from a village to a city, while Sacramento and 
Stockton had suddenly leaped from nothingness to life. 
The offer was finally accepted by the legislature 
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after being confirmed by a vote of the people. The 
General lost no time in drawing up a bill of particulars. 
These included a Governor’s mansion, state university, 
state library, asylums for the blind, deaf and dumb, 
a botanical garden, and numerous other improvements. 
Besides all this, he spent vast sums of money in the 
expectation that the state capitol should remain for 
all time at Vallejo, and he would be reimbursed for 
the extra outlay from the sale of lots in the new capitol 
city, and the consequent raise in the price of land in 
the adjacent territory. 


In January, 1853, the steamer “Empire” sailed from 
San Francisco, carrying the state government to Val- 
lejo. All, however, was not plain sailing. The “Alta,” 
at that time the foremost newspaper in the state, fought 
the removal bitterly and said among other caustic 
things: “The state capitol is being taken away from 
civilization to be located among the coyotes.” It also 
took occasion to congratulate San Jose on losing the 
“Legislature of 
a Thousand Drinks.” 

The first legisla- 
ture convened in the 
basement of the state 
capitol, which was not 
yet complete; the sen- 
ate met on the top 
floor, while the mid- 
dle floor was used for 
assembly rooms. In 
the immediate vicinity 
were numerous sa- 
loons and _ bowling 
alleys. The legislature 
met in Vallejo just 
twice, then presumab- 
ly on account of in- 
adequate hotel accommodations—but in reality owing to 
certain powerful influences which had secretly been 
working in favor of Sacramento as the capitol city, Val- 
lejo saw his dream shattered after a monetary loss of 
several thousand dollars. 


The captain of the steamer which was to make the 
transfer declined to do so until he was paid $1,700. 
After much skirmishing the sum was finally collected 
and the removal began. 

In 1852 the legislature returned to Vallejo. Con- 
ditions at this time were somewhat improved. Several 
corrugated iron cottages had been imported to relieve 
the house congestion.. The state capitol was finished, 
also the governor’s mansion. The latter some time 
afterward became the property of John B. Frisbie, 
Vallejo’s son-in-law. The population of Vallejo at that 
time was thirty-one. 

All this time the political pot was boiling merrily 
in Solano County, and the capitol, as a pawn in the 
hands of wily politicians, was moving from one place 

(Continued on page 33) 


la T is quite true,” he told them, “I 

underwent an operation to relieve 

a slight pressure that caused an- 
noying headaches and extreme nervous- 
ness; but I have never sustained an in- 
jury inducing lapse of memory, or par- 
alysis, during any great length of time; 
and during the last seven or eight years, 
have been perfectly well.” 

He shrugged, and made no reply when 
asked why, during that time, he did not 
come home. He declared he knew of no 
person called Denby. He listened to a 
recital of Mrs. Esteban’s marriage, that, 
with her death and the disposal of her 
property, greatly distressed and excited 
him. 

“Where did this man, Denby, come 
from?” he asked. “Who was he?— 
What was he? About what age? His 


looks?” 


The only information forthcoming was 
a description of the man in person and 
character. And to this Esteban listened 
intently. 

“‘Short and stout’,” he repeated slow- 
ly. Suddenly a stunning thought flashed 
into his mind. 

“Did he have red hair? Smoke a pipe? 
Did he always wave his hands, palms out, 
when excitedly speaking? Did he al- 
ways say: my, or ‘me’?” His questions 
which had come rapidly, tumbling and 
tripping on each other in his eager ex- 
citement, were answered in the affirma- 
tive. 

Anger blazed in his eyes and red spots 
glowed on his cheeks. He clenched his 
hands as though aching to deliver a blow. 

“Donivan, by thunder!” he ejaculated. 
“Donivan, I'll bet my head. The wily 
rascal! I'll run him down yet, and put 
a bullet into his carcass if it takes until 
doomsday. Donivan—ex-convict; adven- 
turer; deceiver of women. Donivan— 
BOSS OF THE RIVER GANG!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
HE Esteban family was one of many 
branches, and members of its several 
generations were widely scattered, at thy 
period of the river flood. 

Don Pedro, founder of the family, had 
grown rich from his holdings in Califor- 
nia, comprising many miles of land on 
which he herded great bands of cattle 
and sheep. He settled a portion of the 
land on each of his ten children as they 
married, and when he died the remainder 
was divided among them. 

Jose Esteban, oldest son of Don Pedro, 
built a house on his land, in which his 


CA serial story with a well woven 
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daughter, an only child, and later her son, 
Reuben Toddler, also an only child, were 
born. As he saw the descendants of 
Don Pedro increase, Jose, looking to the 
future, knew that as the land was again 
and again sub-divided among the 
numerous children, grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren, the herding of stock 
in numbers, must one day be abandoned. 


Anticipating facility for transportation 
in the future, he early began improving 
his estate and planned better than he 
lived to know. When, by the death of 
his daughter, his grandson, Reuben, be- 
came owner of the Vine Hill it was not 
only the most profitable ranch in the 
region, but also was the most beautiful. 


Then came a day when a railroad com- 
pany, having procured right of way, sent 
its first passenger coaches over the rails 
that divided the “Esteban” valley, and 
curved their sinuous way over the “Este- 
ban” hills. 

Many strangers, looking for small 
tracts of land offered tempting prices, 
and among the members of the Esteban 
family who were tempted to sell, was 
Sebastion, who later went to Northhaven 
and founded that branch of the family 
from which Tony was descended. Other 
Estebans drifted elsewhere—and quite 
soon a rapidly growing settlement was 
cradled in the beautiful “Esteban hills.” 

The land adjoining the Toddler place 
on the east, had come down by right of 
inheritance—to a large family of descend- 
ants—from Juan Esteban, brother of 
Jose, Reuben Toddler’s grandfather. To 
these descendants of Juan, his or her 
sub-division of the original estate seemed 
beggarly by comparison with Vine Hill, 
Reuben’s ranch. And, after the comple- 
tion of the railway and founding of the 
town, “Landsburg,” they placed the en- 
tire original estate on the market. 

One day quite soon thereafter, a per- 
son of great importance—at least in his 
own estimation— waddled from a plat- 
form of a car when the passenger train 
stopped at “Landsburg.” And “Lands- 
burg” citizens—usually at the station 
when trains came in—started in amaze- 
ment at a stranger:—A man of ruddy 
countenance, stout of figure, short of legs 
—from the tips of his patent leather 
boots to the top of a silk hat that, al- 
though unsuited to his face and figure, 
like everything else about him, was brand 
new. 
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lot. A mystery of 


The Boss of the River Gang 


CHAPTER IV.—(Continued from July) 


His hands seemed bursting from the 
gloves in which they were encased; in an 
immaculate shirt front there blazed a 
diamond of goodly size, and across a 
broad expanse of vest hung a cable of 
glittering gold that undoubtedly was an- 
chored at one end by a watch equally 
massive. 


Momentarily he stood irresolute. Lift- 
ing his hat he mopped his nearly bald 
head with a new silk handkerchief. 
Lighting a cigar, he looked about non- 
chalantly; and presently, with as much 
pompous dignity as the shortness of his 
legs and his balloon-like body would per- 
mit, rolled along to the general mer- 
chandise-post office — boot and _ shoe 
store — real estate establishment, of 
Miggs and Co., all eyes following until 
he disappeared within, when the dead 
silence in which he had been inspected, 
was broken by uproarious laughter; and 
the idlers about the station let their 
tongues loose, 


“B’gosh; aint that s’prisin’?” 


“Thunder! How’d y’u s’pose that the 
freak got through on them ther cars 
‘thought bustin’ down th’train?” 


“It’s a—what is it, anyhow?” 
“Mighty swell f’r these here parts.” 


“*Swell?’ now yer talkin.’ Jest on the 
pint o’ bustin’.” 

“Makes me think o’ Toddler's freak 
hog.” | 

The last remark brought a boisterous 
guffaw, as the crowd dispersed. 

The .entrance of the brand new 
stranger electrified the proprietors of the 
post office-store-realty combine. Miggs 
drew his legs down from the counter, 
and jerked his hat straight. Co. sus- 
pended operations with a toothpick and 
ran his fingers through his hair. Both 
waited expectantly, for the man to speak. 

“Moses, ain’t it blistering hot?” The 
stranger mopped his perspiring face with 
his handkerchief. “I’m looking for land 
—desirable land; pay spot cash,” he 
presently told them with the air of 4 
multi-millionaire. “Me name’s Rebmat; 
Spencer Rebman—from Maine.” 

“How many feet — acres — sections?” 
Miggs, suddenly finding voice, eagerly 
asked. 

“Inside — out-lying — hill, or valley?” 
asked Co., eager to have his voice in the 
matter. 

Miggs and Co. were both sizing UP 
—financially— Spencer Rebman from 
Maine. 

Mr. Rebman elevated his chin, and 
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with his shoulders lifted and his hands 
palms out, answered loftily: 

“Quite immaterial. Feet, acres, sec- 
tions; anything—so long as locality, 
scenery, fertility, water suits. Desirabil- 
ity-is the main point. I want plenty of 
room.” 

“You look as if you did—I—I mean as 
if you know whatcher want,” stammered 
Co. in an effort to gloss over the in- 
voluntary expression of persistent 
thought, and to obliterate Miggs’ scowl. 

“Why, yes. Certainly! Of course!” 
Miggs, eager to land a big fish, sprang 
to his feet, upsetting his chair. “Come 
right along—I mean come right along 
and—” 

He grabbed Spencer Rebman’s arm; 
and Co., echoing: “Certainly, come 
right along,” clutched his other arm. Be- 
tween them they hustled him out to a 
waiting wagon. 

“Jump right up! Jump right in; we'll 
take you out,” they assured him as, ex- 
erting themselves, they -succeeded in 
boosting him on the high seat. 

Miggs climbed up beside him and took 
up the lines while Co. climbed in at the 
rear and settled himself on a sack of seed 
potatoes. Miggs headed the horses to- 
ward the higher hills and with wheels 
creaking and groaning, they rattled away. 

“We'll show you some putty fine land, 
old boy—Mister.—Putty good buys in 
these here parts, I reckon; yes-sir-ree,” 
declared Miggs as they rumbled and 
jolted along. And Rebman who wobbled 
from side to side, bumping against the 
driver, sliding back again, shook like a 
bag pudding. 

Presently they turned off into another, 
and worse, road. The wagon lurched and 
Rebman lost balance, but righting him- 
self he ventured to mop his face that was 
dripping perspiration; he was not enjoy- 
ing his elevated position or his vigorous 
exercise. 

“Roads all like this?” he presently 
asked with an effort to appear indifferent 
as he slid and bumped about while ex- 
erting himself to stay on the seat. 

“Wa-l-l, to’ably good—middlin’ till we 
git past Toddler’s place.” 

“Y’u see,” interrupted Co., “Toddler 
kinder looks arter this here road, here; 
but his wife’s been porely o’ late, an’ one 
thing an’ t’other is kinder opset—” 

“Whoa, there, Flighty; what's eatin’ 
ye?” Miggs suddenly shouted. A dog 
had bounded into the road just ahead, 
and ferociously barking was prancing 
back and forth before the horses. Flighty 
had balked and reared. 

“Git out, y’u beast—git,” Miggs yelled, 
trying to control the horses with one 
hand while with the other he flourished 
his whip and dealt the dog a stinging 
lash. 

A wheel had settled in a chuck hole on 
Miggs’ side and Rebman, sliding against 


him with a thump that nearly knocked 
the breath out of him and almost shoved 
him from the seat, grabbed at his arm to 
steady himself, but instead, seized the 
lines, and the horses backed the wagon 
cross-way of the road. 


Miggs’ temperature rose somewhat. 

“Gee, mister, you; doncher holt onter 
me that-away; you'll send us all to king- 
dom come,” he roared, bracing himself as 
best he could. 

“Wh-o-a, Flighty! W-h-o-a; You, Bill, 
there, git back inter the road. Whoa— 
whoa!” 

- Under the sting of the whip lash the 
horses leaped forward, and Spencer Reb- 
man from Maine shot up from the seat 
and came down again with a bump that 
nearly knocked the breath out of him. 


When Miggs had got the horses under 
control, they rattled along over hillocks, 
into holes and out again, bumping, and 
thumping, and jarring, until the gentle- 
man from Maine wondered. whether there 
was a spot on his anatomy that was not 
bruised, or whether or not some of his 
bones did not prick through. 

“Y'u see, as my pard was sayin’,” said 
Miggs quite unperturbed, “all this land 
here, onct belonged to old Don Pedro 
Esteban, and then to his chilern an’ their 
chilern an’ gran—Wh-o-a!—gran’chilgran- 
chilern.” 

“An’ a goldurn shif'less, lazy lot—some 
of ’em; yes-sir-ee.” Co. broke in. “The 
Toddlers is the only ones as has done 
proud—Toddler married a Esteban and 
they had one son; that’s Reuben—Rube, 
Vine Hill's his place.” 

“That's it over yender; finest in these 
here hills; It'll make the rest more valer- 
able when it’s sold an’ fixed up. Tod- 
dler’s O. K. Fine neighbor an’— 

“Christmas clover!” yelled Miggs. 

A wheel had sunk in a chuck hole and 
Rebman, bounding up like a rubber ball 
had come down with all his weight on 
Miggs’ lap, nearly annihilating him; and 
as his brand new silk hat rolled off, he, 
himself came very near rolling off on the 
other side. 

Co. slid off from the sack of potatoes 
and started in pursuit of the hat that 
was rapidly somersaulting down hill. It 
lodged a moment, against a shrub in the 
bend of the road, and Co. increased 
speed. He reached for it as it was about 
to continue its peregrination, fell asprawl, 
and smashed it flat. Brushing the dust 
from his overalls he returned to the wait- 
ing wagon and with a wicked gleam in 
his eyes, restored it to Rebman—from 
Maine. 

“Y’u better put yer beanpot under th’ 
seat an’ tie yer hanky over yer head,” 
he suggested dryly, as he clambered in. 
“We kin fix yuh up with a new lid when 
we git back to the store.” 

“How much—farther do we—have to 
Rebman had not energy enough 


g0?” 
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left in him, to speak. His bones ached, 
and great beads of perspiration clung to 
his face. 

“Say, Miggs; there’s the Juan Esteban 
place; ’twas to ’ave been sold off in pas- 
sels—but, if it suit the gentleman—why, 
I guess ’t kin be—” 


“Right y’u are, pard. Finest land in 
these parts. High; drainage good; every- 
thing handy to get at. Game; all kinds. 
Say mister, not much of a house—kinda 
tumble-down—” 

“Where is it?” Rebman asked, fran- 
tically clutching at Miggs’ arm as the 
wagon lurched again. “Any old shack’ll 
do; intend to build—Oh, Lord, let’s get 
—somewhere—before—I’m—” 

“Here we are,” called Co. 
a gineral survey.” 

Miggs turned his horses and drove be- 
tween two unhinged gates, into a weed 
grown driveway. 

“Ramshackle old house on the place— 
aint chargin’ nothin’ fer that, though it’s 
good for somethin’, ’spect,” Miggs con- 
descendingly informed Rebman, stopping 
his horses at a trough. 

Rebman, glad to descend from the 
perilous seat, sat down on a recently 
felled log to rest his aching bones. Co. 
produced a flask of whiskey and offered 
it to him, 

“If y'u aint a teetotaler, take a swig— 
it'll put some vim inter y’u; yes, I'm 
s’posin’ y’u’re about used up. S’pect 
y’u’re uster them autermobiles; we aint 
got none—yit.” 

While he escorted Rebman over the 
place Miggs waxed eloquent upon the 
desirability. Its timbers, streams and 
canyon were pointed out and the fertility 
of its soil, its climate, et cetera, were 
highly eulogized. 

“You can grow grapes and make wine; 
grow hops and brew your beer,” sug- 
gested the voluble Miggs. “Dry raisins; 
figs; pickle olives—olive oil; cider— 
vinegar. Preserve, or dry, peaches, pears, 
apricots .Gee, wisht I'd money enough— 
No end to money makin’—” 

“And make yer own brandy,” blurted 
Co. sotto voce, slapping Rebman on his 
shoulder, as he let his voice fall con- 
fidentially and cast a knowing wink. 
“Peach brandy—nothing like it—and no 
one the wiser.” 

Miggs was smiling broadly. 

“And just look about—look at water 
power going to waste, lying around loose. 
Now a man of your millions—and 


“Let’s take 


ability—” 

Miggs finished with a shrug and a wide 
sweep of his arms; words were 
inadequate. 


“Fishing—trout; don’t you like to fish? 
Game—hunting; don’t you think it great 
sport? Deer, rabbit, squirrel, quail; even 
bigger game—bear.” 

“What is asked for the whole place?” 


(To be continued) 
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Renewing 


seized the reverse lever, at the 

same time twirling the throttle as he successfully 
maneuvered to prevent the tools from making another 
stroke. A not infrequent occurrence in the duties of an 
oil-well driller, yet there was sufficient of the unusual in 
the act to bring his helper running from the rear of the 
machine where he had been carefully nursing an obsti- 
nate fire under the boiler. 

Grimsby’s assistant was a new man in the oil-fields. 
Some three or four weeks earlier he had drifted in, given 
the name of Jim Randall, and asked the driller for work. 
His advent being timely he got the job; then proceeded 
to take hold of it so well that now, except for now and 
then a rare betrayal of his inexperience as on this oc- 
casion, he might have passed for an old hand. 

Without a word Bob set the reel in motion, taking 
up the slack in the cable, and with Jim’s assistance 
loosened the screw-clamp and swung the walking-beam 
up out of the way. Then, still with his teeth set, he 
again threw the reel in contact with the rapidly moving 
friction-pulley and turned to Jim as the cable began to 
sing on its way out of the hole. 

“Didn’t we have them tools set up good and tight 
last night before we hung ’em in the hole?” he barked. 

“Sure,” replied Randall. “Why?” 

“Put the wrenches and jacks on ’em, didn’t we?” 

The young man nodded. 

“Well, the bit’s off now. Hadn’t drilled a dozen 
strokes when I felt her let go.” Just then the heavy 
tools made their appearance above ground, and the driller 
was forced to give his attention to operating the 
machinery. 

“All smashed to the devil!” was Jim Randall’s com- 
ment as he ran an explanatory forefinger around the 
threaded socket at the bottom of the stem from which 
the bit was now missing. 

A sneer twisted Grimsby’s lips as he nodded. “Bea 
miracle if it wasn’t, Jim. I’ve seen a few bits lost with- 
out spoiling’ the threads, but it don’t often happen. 
Well, there’s one thing sure,—I caught ’em as quick as 
I could.” 

Randall walked slowly around the platform, his eyes 
glued to the floor,—then suddenly turned to Grimsby: 
“Say!” he exclaimed, “don’t you think—” 

He stopped there. Something, — doubtless his on- 
rushing thoughts,—caused him to leave the sentence 
incomplete. 

Grimsby stared at the young man, suspicion growing 
in his eyes. “Don’t I think what? See here, Jim,—did 
you stay here all the time last night, without leavin’ 
the place for a minute?” He hesitated, still staring 
suspiciously, “Did you?—that’s what I want to know! 
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the Lease 


Fighting Against Time for a Fortune 
tne an oath Bob Grimsby By H. A. No Addie 


No, by Jingo, you didn’t! You needn't 
answer. I can tell without. I was afraid 
all the time you wouldn’t. Now you see what’s come 


of it.” 


Randall was silent while the older man continued: 
“It’s all of a piece with them fence-posts we found in 
the hole. That other outfit’s been watchin’, and when 
they seen you leave, a gang come down and loosened the 
bit. The result is that we’ve got a fishin’ job on our 
hands, and the fishin’ job is sure goin’ to lose the lease 
for old man Wishart. We can’t possibly finish the well 
now before his lease expires, and the other bunch is all 
ready and waitin’ to grab on the minute his time’s up. 


“You knowed that, Jim, and it seems almighty queer 
to me that you didn’t remember when you went up to 
see the old man’s girl last night. Of course it’s very 
thoughtful of you not to leave her so much alone with 
her sick dad,—still in the end she’d probably thank you 
if you hadn’t been the cause of the old man losin’ out 
now when he had a chance to make a stake. 


“T don’t say,” Grimsby went on, more gently, “that 
they wouldn’t a-been up to some other devilment if you'd 
a-stayed here. I expect they would. They’ve seen for 
several days that without some bad luck we was due 
to drill in ahead of time, and they didn’t intend to let 
us do it if they could help it.” 

The young man hesitated. His first thought was to 
take Grimsby into his confidence,—then as he reflected 
that what he might gain in the other’s esteem by such 
action would certainly be turned to his disadvantage by 


, Grimsby’s inevitable change of attitude, he decided to 


hold his peace and let the driller continue to imagine 
that Jessie Wishart alone had been the attraction which 
drew him from his post at the drilling-machine. The. 
only risk in silence was that Grimsby would discharge 
him, and there was little danger of that, because the 
driller was too completely overawed by the sense of ill- 
luck to lay the blame for any mishap upon anyone in 
particular. 

“If we only had another stem,” began Randall. 

“Yes,” snapped Grimsby, “With a good supply of tools 
and machinery we’d be prepared for all kinds of work, 
and could get the highest prices. In that case we 
wouldn’t be drillin’ for John Wishart. He couldn't 
afford a first-class outfit.” 

The younger man smiled and said nothing. 

“The only thing for us to do,” went on Grimsby, “is 
to get in touch with John Robbins or some other team- 
ster, and send over to the McGinnis farm to borrow 4 
stem and a set of fishin’ tools.” 

“I guess we can find Robbins without much trouble,” 
replied Randall. “I saw him going up the hill towards 
Joe Kelly’s about half an hour ago. Suppose we walk 
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up that way; he’s likely to stay all day once he gets 
talking to Joe.” 


They had not proceeded far when they met the object 
of their search coming down the road in their direction. 
Coatless and bareheaded—it was still early morning, 
and, although the sun shone with a brilliancy that pre- 
saged a hot mid-day, the morning was chill with the frost 
of early winter—John Robbins was leading the large, 
patient gray draft-horse which he had ridden up the hill 
a short time before, swaying from side to side as he 
walked, and singing. And if nothing else had given 
him away, this last would, for John Robbins never sang 
when he was sober. The thing was impossible—he 
couldn’t sing. Nor, to be exact, could he sing when 
drunk. But the difference was that when sober he knew 
his limitations. 

“That new sheriff of ours that’s been raisin’ Ned 
among the bootleggers down along the river ’d better 
get busy over this way,” exclaimed Grimsby, as he ob- 
served Robbins’ progress. “I never set eyes on him— 
didn’t vote for him—didn’t even go to the election, never 
do any more, scarcely—but they say he’s a holy terror 
among the liquor-j’ints. Cleaned ’em out o’ the river 
towns. 

“Heard he was due over this way long while ago, but 
he never got here, it seems.” 


Randall laughed. 
goat.” 


Grimsby shook his head. 


“Bootleggers may have got his 


“Not him. Nothin’ for him 


to get scared at here; after what he’s been through. 


Them river towns sure was a fright. No, this is a tarna- 
tion big county. I’ll bet the sheriff’s busy somewheres. 
Or, if he’s layin’ low, it’s for a purpose.” With a short, 
dry laugh and an additional shake of the head. “Them 
river towns is sure hell! Ever been in ’em much?” 


“Quite a lot,” replied Randall quietly. “Know ’em 
pretty fair myself.” 

“You know what the sheriff was up against then,” 
chuckled Grimsby. “And him just a young feller—at 
least so they say. I never seen him that I know of. 
What’s his name, now?—Wallace? Never was a hand at 
rememberin’ names.” 


“Pretty close,” returned Randall. 
Willis. You see, I voted for him.” 


“It’s Willis—ZJ. R. 


“Bully for you, Jim,” returned the driller heartily. 
‘Tll be with you next election. Bet he’d find out where 
all these fellers get their corn-juice,” nodding toward 
Robbins, who was now very near them. “Never a day 
goes by without somebody or other goin’ on an old high 
lonesome around here. Like as not there’s a still tucked 
away in some cellar or cave in the neighborhood.” 


“Hello, boys!” called Robbins, gesticulating elabo- 
rately with his free hand, “where you goin’ so early in 
the mornin’? Wasn’t lookin’ for me, I reckon. Anyhow 
you’d just as well turn back; you won’t find anybody else 
on this road.” 


“Why not?” asked Randall. 
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“Why, because I told ’em to keep off. Maybe you 


didn’t know it, but this road belongs to me. Yep—she’s 
all mine—back—away back as far as Joe Kelly’s, and 
further still—to hell and gone. You fellers can use it 
though—just as if it was yours. I know you’re both 
good fellers—that’s why I’m so generous with you. I 
wouldn’t give nobody else such privileges—no sir! Joe 
Kelly wouldn’t do as much for his own mother.” 


“What’s Joe Kelly got to do with it?” demanded Ran- 
dall sharply. “You been up there drinkin’ his whiskey?” 


“T been a-drinkin’ my own whiskey, son,” replied Rob- 
bins, attempting to focus a stern look upon the young 
man. “All my own. 


“But say,” he burst out suddenly, struck with a new 
idea, “why don’t you have a little snifter yourself?” And 
he produced a large bottle, now almost empty, from his 
hip-pocket, and offered it to the young man. 


“Thanks!” protested Randall, looking hard at the 
proffered bottle, which he made no attempt to touch, 
“I’m not a drinker.” 


“No harm done, my boy—no harm done. Maybe the 


boss’ll have a snort.” 

Grimsby took a swallow of the fiery beverage, and 
made a wry face as he returned the bottle to Robbins. 
“Strong medicine that,” was his only comment. 


“Say, Robbins,” the driller went on, “what about driv- 
ing over to the McGinnis farm this morning to borrow 
a stem and a set of fishin’ tools?” 


“Reckon I might go,” returned Robbins, turning as he 
spoke and stroking his horse’s nose. “There hain’t 
nothin’ at all in the way of it so far as I know. This old 
horse is willin’, and when he’s willin’ I’ve got to be— 
ain’t it the truth, Bill?” 

Bill set his ears forward and rubbed his nose against 
his owner’s arm. 

“Bill’s the best old horse in seven counties. He 
knows me, and I know him. Maybe if you’d try to work 
him he wouldn’t pull the hat off your head, but he works 
all right for me. Some saddle-horse, too!” 

“Yes,” observed Grimsby crisply. “I see he’s got a 
saddle on.” 

“Why don’t you ride?” queried Randall innocently. 

“I will as soon as I find a nice roomy piece of road 
so’s I can get on,” replied Robbins solemnly. 

The driller laughed. “Can you go right now, Rob- 
bins?” he asked, returning to the object of the interview. 
“If you can’t I’ll try somebody else. We need them tools, 
and we need ’em now.” 

“Sure I’ll go,” replied the teamster, as with the assist- 
ance of the two others he at last succeeded in mounting 
to Bill’s saddle. “I’ll ramble along and start as soon as 
I can harness the horses and hook ’em to the wagon.” 

“Now where d’you s’pose they get that booze?” specu- 
lated Grimsby as they walked slowly back in the direction 
of the drilling machine. “Never a day passes without 
somebody blows in all lit up. Something funny some- 
where.” 

Randall kept his eyes steadily fixed upon the reced- 
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ing horseman while the driller was speaking, and by 
way of comment merely smiled absently and shook his 
head. 


* 
* * 


The life-long ambition of old John Wishart had been 
to own an oil production. From his young manhood he 
had been a laborer—first in the coal mines, later in the 
oil fields. And, particularly in the latter work, had he 
had opportunity after opportunity of observing the 
meteor-like careers of men into whose hands wealth 
gushes forth lavishly from the depths of mother earth. 
He knew that such wealth is usually as short-lived in 
the hands of the producers, as ephemeral and transitory 
as are the winnings in the hands of a gambler. He had 
seen too many men who were poor yesterday, rich today, 
and poor again tomorrow. Consequently John Wishart 
had early resolved that should Fortune ever come within 
his grasp he would seize her with a grip of iron and 
never let go. Perhaps it was this instinct of his, this 
complete absence of sporting blood, that so long delayed 
John Wishart’s opportunity. He had never been one of 
those persons who “rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
Now he was an old man, and for the first time it began 
to seem as though his dreams were to be realized. 


Wishart had faith in the Kelly farm. For years he 
had kept his eye on that place as a likely prospect for 
oil; then, when recently the Lost River Oil Company had 
started developing some nearby leases with excellent 
results, his faith was redoubled. 


“I’m going to lease that place of Joe Kelly’s,” he 
confided to his daughter, Jessie, one evening as they sat 
at the supper table. Wishart had returned from work late 
that evening. 


“Why father,” the girl had exclaimed, surprised at 
the temerity of her usually cautious parent, “what do you 
mean?” 


“Just what I say,” replied the old man. “I’m going 
to lease that place and drill it myself.” 


“But think what it will cost, father,” argued the girl, 
still aghast at what seemed to her the old man’s insanity. 


“Yes—and think of the oil! Think of the production! 
All my own. I won’t have to divide with anybody.” 


“Yes, I’ve been thinkin’ about this all my life, Jes- 
sie,” he continued as he observed the expression of 
bewilderment on his daughter’s face. “It’s nothin’ new 
forme. Your mother knew all about my ambition in her 
lifetime—but then when she was gone and I found 
myself gettin’ old I got to think my time wasn’t never 
comin’, so little by little I forced the idea out of my mind 
till this new boom, then I seen my chance in the Kelly 
farm. That’s why you never heard me talkin’ about it— 
nobody ever heard me talkin’ about it lately. I knew 
they’d say that old John Wishart had gone off his nut. 
But all the time—ever since I was a boy—lI’ve been 
feelin’ that sometime, somehow, I’d strike it rich. First 
I thought it would be a mine; then I got into the oil 


fields, and I seen it must be that. But I’ve worked for it, 
girl—Lord, how I’ve worked and slaved to save money to 
develop that oil!” 


The old man suddenly stopped and dragged his heavy 
feet, tired with the day’s hard labor, toward a little old 
desk that stood in one corner of the room, from which 
after a moment’s search he brought forth a bank book 
which he exhibited to his daughter’s wondering eyes. 


“You didn’t know I had so much money,” he exulted, 
smiling wistfully at Jessie, and pointing to the total] 
deposits, which ran into four figures. “Twice before I’ve 
had more than this,” he went on, “once before that acci- 
dent I had about the time you was born, when I broke 
both legs and was smashed up generally so that I 
couldn’t work for over two years. Then again, just 
before your mother took sick for the last time, I was 
gettin’ a good stake laid up. But she was sick so long 
that my roll dwindled away to nothin’ before she died. 


“It’s been a hard pull—savin’ up time after time, only 
to see it all go for sickness or something else when | 
had got it together. But this time I’m a-goin’ through 
with it, Jessie. I’m a-goin’ through. I quit my job 
tonight, and tomorrow morning I’m goin’ to see Joe 
Kelly about his farm. I’ve lined the oil up in every 
direction, and there hain’t no possible way for it to 
miss Joe.” 

It was the first time old John Wishart had unburdened 
himself to his daughter on the subject of the great 
ambition which had remained so long pent up within him, 
consequently the night was far advanced when he was 
at last able to compose his agitated mind in sleep. 


Next morning Wishart failed to get up when Jessie 
called him to breakfast. “I just feel as if I couldn't 
move if you was to tell me the house was on fire,” was 
the way he explained his sudden indisposition. 

The girl brought in his breakfast, watching wide- 
eyed and alert as he managed to swallow a few mouth- 
fuls, then carried the tray back to the kitchen. 

“I’d better go for the doctor,” she observed quietly, . 
noting the inquiring glance with which her father 
watched her preparations to go out. 

John Wishart shook his head. “Not now,” he whis- 
pered hoarsely. “Go to Joe Kelly’s first, and lease his 
farm. They’ll be hot on his trail now that the well on 
the McCreary farm where I’ve been workin’ is comin’ in 
good. The only thing that’s held ’em off this long is 
that they hain’t had no competition to speak of; they 
don’t figure that anybody else’ll be after Joe’s lease. Go 
get it, Jessie. Make as good terms as you can—but 
get it!” 

The old man seemed worse when his daughter re- 
turned—weaker and more completely exhausted—but he 
was able to form the question that was uppermost in his 
mind. 

“Yes,” was Jessie’s reply. “I got the lease, but it cost 
nearly every cent you had in the bank. Kelly said that 
the Lost River people had offered him a bonus of 4 


thousand dollars.” 
(Continued on page 40) 
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“Mr. William Shakespeare” 


HREE hundred years ago in 1623, ap- 
"Ty lead a volume which together with 
the King James version of the Bible did 
more to stabilize and standardize the 
English language than all other books of 
Elizabethan days combined. This volume 
was entitled Mr. William Shakespeare’s 
Comedies, Histories & Tragedies. It con- 
tained twenty of Shakespeare’s plays that 
had never before appeared in print. 
Three other editions all known as Shakes- 
peare Folios appeared during the seven- 
teenth century. In 1709 Nicholas Rowe 
published a revised and corrected edition 
of the plays in six volumes. Since that 
day hardly a year has passed without 
the appearance of one or more editions 
of Shakespeare’s works. 

Some writer has said that Dickens’ 
Pickwick Papers has been printed more 
times than any other work in the English 
language, except the Bible, Shakespeare's 
works, and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Editions of all these works are well-nigh 
innumerable. There are various editions 
of Shakespeare’s works in other langu- 
ages than that in which they were writ- 
ten. An immense literature has grown 
up regarding his person, poems, plays. 
Jaggard’s Shakespeare Bibliography, pub- 
lished at Stratford-on-Avon in 1911 and 
restricted to works written in English, 
covers 729 closely printed pages in 
double columns. The statements of two 
American collectors, who have attempted 
to cover the entire field—Marsden J. 
Perry of Providence, R. I, and H. C. 
Folger of Brooklyn, N. Y.—that their 
collections each contain some 20,000 
volumes, is, therefore, in all probability 
a conservative estimate. As the former 
collection has been dispersed it is but 
natural to suppose that Mr. Folger 
benefited largely thereby, so that his 
collection must now considerably exceed 
the above figures. 

To such an extent has Shakespearian 
literature grown that guides are neces- 
sary to enable one to ascertain what has 
been written. Such guides take on 
several forms; there are (1) catalogues 
of individual collections, such as those 
of the Barton Collection in the Boston 
Public Library, and that of the Shakes- 
peare Memorial Library, at Birmingham, 
England. Then there are (2) biblio- 
graphies proper which attempt not only 
to include all the editions of the author’s 
plays and poems, but, in fact, everything 
that has been printed about him or his 
works, such as that by William Jaggard, 
just named. Finally there are (3) biblio- 
sraphies restricted to a particular phase. 


hy this last class is the recently pub- 
lished Mr. William Shakespeare, by 
Miss Henrietta C. Bartlett, published by 


By George Watson Cole 


the Yale University Press. This book in- 
cludes few works of a later date than 
1700. Not only are Shakespeare’s own 
works included but certain plays at- 
tributed to him, adaptations of his plays, 
source books, and those containing con- 
temporary notices. Each entry begins 
with a lined-off transcript of the title- 
page. This is followed by the number 
of the edition, a collation by signature- 
marks, the names of owners—where not 
more than five copies are known—and 
ends with a reading note of a bibligraphi- 
cal or explanatory character. 

Of Miss Bartlett’s training and com- 
petency for carrying out the work it may 
be said that it is the culmination of many 
years’ study. Her attention was first 
drawn to the subject when she assisted 
the present writer in compiling the 
Church Catalogue of English Literature 
and Miscellanea, prior to its publication 
in 1909. Her first publication, in which 
Alfred W. Pollard, the eminent Shakes- 
pearian scholar collaborated, was A 
Census of Shakespeare’s Plays in Quarto, 
published by the Yale University Press, 
in 1916. In this work she located no 
fewer than 886. copies. Of these, 381 are 
locked up in public institutions and 
therefore cannot again come into the 
market. In three private collections, 
those of H. C. Folger, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
and William Augustus White, all of New 
York, are 192 more. These may ultimate- 
ly become public property. This leaves 
but 313 copies for the possession of 
which future collectors may be able to 
compete. It should be remembered, that 
these figures were only true for the year 
1916 and that a few copies, hitherto un- 
located, may yet come to light. 

Miss Bartlett’s next experience in this 
field occurred in 1916 when, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. White she undertook and 
carried to a successful completion the 
Shakespeare Exhibition at the New York 
Public Library, held in commemoration 
of the tercentenary of Shakespeare’s 
death. The books there exhibited were 
loaned by nearly every prominent Shakes- 
peare collector in this country. This 
commemorative exhibition surpassed in 
numbers and importance that of any 
other either in England or in this coun- 
try. The following year Miss Bartlett 
compiled a catalogue of the 343 volumes 
comprising this exhibition which was 
published by the New York Public 
Library. 

The great value of this, her latest 
work, Mr. William Shakespeare, consists 
in the fact that, in addition to her pre- 
vious experience in this field, she has 


personally inspected every copy to which 
she could gain access. For this purpose 
she visited not only the various collec- 
tions in this country but made two trips 
to England during which all doors were 
thrown open to her and she was shown 
every courtesy by collectors there. 

While the ownership of the early 
editions of the Shakespeare Folios and 
Quartos is assuming a more and more 
permanent character, as is inevitable, it 
must be recognized that bibliographies 
that attempt to locate copies in private 
collections as well as those in permanent 


institutions, have to a certain degree 


only a temporary value. One has but 
to examine Justin Winsor’s Bibliography 
of the Original Quartos and Folios of 
Shakespeare with Particular Reference 
to Copies in America, published in 1876, 
to be convinced of this. His work was 
based largely upon the Barton Collection 
in the Boston Public Library. The in- 
formation it contains regarding other 
than public collections has for a long 
time been utterly out-of-date. And such 
must of necessity prove true of every 
work of a similar character, as an impor- 
tant sale at the Anderson Galleries or 
at Sotheby’s while it is passing through 
the press may cause it to become out-of- 
date even before it is published. 


R, take a more recent example. The 

Church Catalogue of English Litera- 
ture and Miscellanea is perhaps the 
most notable example in which an at- 
tempt has been made to give full colla- 
tions, numerous facsimiles of title-pages, 
the location of other copies so far as they 
could be ascertained, references to the 
authorities consulted, and pertinent 
bibliographical and critical notes. Over 
200 pages of this catalogue were devoted 
to the description of Mr. Church’s collec- 
tion of the Shakespeare Folios and 
Quartos, at that time (1909) the finest 
collection outside of England. After 
months of labor an elaborate table was 
prepared of “Shakespeare Collections 
Containing Fifteen or More Editions pub- 
lished before 1623,” the date of the First 
Folio. Of the thirteen collections an- 
alyzed in that table four no longer exist 
and one, the Huth, has changed hands, all 
but three of its plays now being owned 
by the Elizabethan Club, at New Haven. 
The absence of the name of Henry E. 
Huntington in this list of owners shows 
how hopelessly it is out of date, so far 
as present ownership is concerned. At 
that time Mr. Huntington had not ac- 
quired the Church collection and made 
such additions to it that today, in this 
particular field, it rivals if indeed it does 


(Continued on page 36) 
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HE “Crossroads of the Pacific” is 
Dp a practical as well as a poetic ex- 

pression by which to designate the 
relation of the Hawaiian Islands to the 
rest of the world. The most familiar 
maps showing these islands represent 
them as little black dots in the midst of 
the Pacific. One of these dots is the 
island of Oahu with its city of Honolulu, 
from which radiating lines are drawn to 
all the important ports on the borders 
of the great ocean. These radiating lines 
are the pathways of modern commerce 
as now established. 


But commerce existed in the Pacific ’ 


for more than two centuries before much 
of the world had heard of the existence 
of these islands. During all this time 
Spain was carrying on a commerce be- 
tween Mexico and the Philippines. Each 
year one or two Spanish galleons made 
this perilous voyage. The ships were 
slow, clumsy craft which at this day 
would not be considered seaworthy for 
even a short trip, to say nothing of cir- 
cumnavigating the world. They were 
crowded to their utmost with crew, ani- 
mals and cargo. On their return voyages 
they brought back fewer people, for 
always many died, but they were heavily 
laden with the coveted treasures and 
products of the Orient, and of all these 
none was more coveted than the fragrant 
spices of such islands as the Moluccas. 


So richly {aden were the Spanish ships 
that crossed between Mexico and the 
Philippines that they were called “Treas- 
ure Ships,” whose safe passage of the 
treacherous ocean was awaited with the 
utmost anxiety. Such a ship as this was 
captured by an English man-of-war, com- 
manded by Captain Anson, in the year 
1743, and was valued by her captor at 
over one million dollars. Among the 
papers found on this ship there is said 
to have been a chart of the Pacific Ocean 
and directions for what was considered 
its safest navigation. This chart showed 
certain islands which may, indeed, have 
been the ones we now know as the 
Hawaiian group, although they were 
charted at a considerable distance east of 
the location which our islands actually 
occupy. There is much reason to believe 
that these islands were actually discov- 
ered by the Spaniard Juan Gaetano in 
1555, although this is still a disputed 
point among historians. Traditions ob- 
tained from the Hawaiian people in later 
years make it appear highly probable, 
indeed, that their islands had been vis- 
ited on several occasions by foreign peo- 
ple before the time of that notable voy- 
age of Captain Cook, the English discov- 
erer, who not only landed upon them in 
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1778, but who rendered himself famous 
through his great discovery. 


If the Hawaiian Islands occupy so 
central a location in the Pacific today, 
why were they practically unknown to 
the world before the memorable voyage 
of Cook? The answer to this inquiry is 
to be found in the papers of the galleon 
referred to, whose directions are very 
explicit. These directions required the 
treasure ships to proceed along definite 
lines of travel, not from fear of capture 
by ships of other nations, but because it 
was thought that the specified directions 
gave to ships dependent upon the winds 
the greatest advantages of speed and 
safety. These courses carried the ships 
far to the south of the islands in their 
western voyages and far to the north of 
them upon their return, in which wise 
the islands were circumnavigated and 
never seen save in the isolated instances 
referred to, when the ships must have 
been driven by adverse winds from their 
usual courses. 


In these early voyages the crews suf- 
fered much from lack of water and fresh 
food, both of which might readily have 
been procured at the Hawaiian Islands, 
if they had been known, whereby many 
lives would have been saved; for death 
from scurvy was a common penalty in- 
curred by all who made long voyages in 
those times. Until 1778 then the Ha- 
waiian Islands, instead of being located 
at the crossroads of the Pacific, were for 
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How Hawaiian Islands Came on the Map 


all practical purposes unknown at all; in 
point of fact, few localities in the whole 
world were so desolately remote. Cap. 
tain Cook himself, as Albert P. Taylor 
in “Under Hawaiian Skies” has pointed 
out, went on record as saying that “had 
the Sandwich Islands been discovered at 
an early period by the Spaniards there js 
little doubt that they would have taken 
advantage of so excellent a situation and 
have made use of Kauai or some other 
of the islands as a refreshing place to 
the ships that annually sail from Aca. 
pulco to Manila.”’* 

But, according to the English mission- 
ary, Ellis, who visited these islands in 
1822, and became expert in the use of 
the Hawaiian language and the legends 
and traditions of the people, there were 
three accounts of voyagers from the out- 
side world. There is also some evidence 
that Spanish blood very early became 
mingled with that of the Hawaiian, and 


that from this mixture there arose a- 


race of superior Chiefs. 

In the early days of Pacific explora- 
tions the dangers inseparable from travel 
by sea were so great that one marvels 
at the temerity of the bold navigators 
who attempted such long voyages. They 
set out upon voyages of indefinite dura- 
tion, often over unknown waters, unpro- 
vided with nautical instruments as we 
understand them today, latitude being 
obtained approximately by use of a crude 
cross-staff and longitude merely esti- 
mated by the distance run. They had no 
proper charts, and sailed in a large part 
over totally uncharted seas; they had 
food unsuitable for long voyages and 
were constantly victims of the dread 


scurvy which claimed tribute from every 


crew. 

In these early times the sailors them- 
selves were a drunken, dissolute, muti- 
nous set of men, held in check only by 
resolute officers heavily armed and com- 
manding unlimited authority; not infre- 
quently they were felons from prison, 
released for the purposes of the voyage. 

But whoever may have first discovered 
the Hawaiian Islands, it was Captain 
James Cook, the famous English ex 
plorer, who put them on the map. He 
had made two previous voyages of dis- 
covery, and upon his third and last voy: 
age undertook to find the long sought 
northwest passage between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Oceans While engaged 
in this quest he accidentally ran upon 
the Hawaiian group, sighting first the 
island of Kauai and later Maui and 
Hawaii. To the whole group he gave 
the name “Sandwich Islands,” in honor 

*Dahligren, a Dutch historian, denies 


that the islands were known at al! to the 
world before the time of Cook. 
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of the first Lord of the British Admiralty. 
Cook was received by the Hawaiians as a 
god, and was supposed by them to be the 
reincarnation of their god Lono. With 
questionable taste Cook accepted the 
homage of the simple natives, together 
with its material advantages. Unfortu- 
nately, however, during the heat of a 
quarrel with the natives about the theft 
of a small boat, the divine qualities of 
Captain Cook were doubted by some of 
the savages, who heard him cry out for 
help, and they thereupon assaulted and 
killed him. His death was later deeply 
regretted, even by those who slew him, 
and they still continued to venerate his 
memory by preparing his body after the 
manner customary with kings and chiefs. 
At this time England was at war with 
the United States, and the British Ad- 
miralty for some time made no public 
mention of Cook’s discovery. A few years 
later, the news having. been spread 
abroad, trading vessels began to visit 
the islands, first to obtain supplies, and 
eventually to engage in important com- 
mercial transactions. 

Presently, owing to the vast develop- 
ment of the American whale fisheries, 
the islands became the rendezvous of all 
the whaling ships of the Pacific, so that 
at the height of this industry it was a 
matter of common occurrence for hun- 
dreds of whalers to make annual visits 
to the islands. The Hawaiians made 
good sailors, and before long it happened 
that they found their way on whaling 
ships to the seaports of Massachusetts. 
Here some of them attracted the atten- 
tion of Christian organizations, and in 
1819 the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions sent out to 
the islands the first of several bands of 
missionaries. The descendants of these 
New England missionaries are now in 
their fifth generation, and form some of 
the most important and worthy factors 
in the commonwealth of what we now 
know as the Territory of Hawaii. The 
Original missionary society formally 
withdrew from this field of activity about 
the year 1865, but their good influence 
has continued to this day. 

American knowledge of the Hawaiians 


is purely traditional and rests upon the 
numerous songs, chants, or melés, as they 
are called. These melés told of the an- 
cestry and achievements of the most im- 
portant individuals, the chiefs and chief- 
tainesses. Each child of a chief had his 
melé, which was chanted upon all im- 
portant occasions during his lifetime and 
finally at his funeral. Through such tra- 
ditional records it appears that the Ha- 
waiians began successive migrations to 
their present abode from certain islands 
in the south seas, probably the Samoan 
and Society Islands, and that the first of 
these migrations may have taken place 
as long ago as 500 B. C. 

In tracing back Hawaiian history, 
Judge Abraham Fornander was able to 
account for more than seventy genera- 
tions of these people, whose records, 
merging with those of other branches of 
the Polynesian peoples, appears to him 
to indicate that they had moved pro- 
gressively from the high plains of India, 
in a southeasterly direction to the Malay 
Peninsula, subsequently migrating to the 
Island of Java and finally taking up their 
abode in the various islands of Poly- 
nesia. In Fornander’s opinion, the Poly- 
nesians are related to the white people, 
having a common origin with them in 
the Aryan stock. This is, however, 
generally doubted by modern anthropol- 
ogists and ethnologists, who are now en- 
gaged in an extensive investigation of 
the origin of the Hawaiian race, and who 
have decided that there were at least two 
definite types, Indonesian and Polyne- 
sian. The Polynesians, says Dr. Suther- 
land, may be an offshoot from the primi- 
tive Mongolian stem close to where the 
Caucasian stock arose, 

Whatever may have been their true 
origin, the fact remains that the Ha- 
waiians were savages of a rather high 
grade of development, with well estab- 
lished customs and arts, indicating much 
progress in the path of civilization; and 
still they were living in a cultural period 
which may be designated as a stone age, 
for they possessed no weapons or imple- 
ments of metal. It is peculiarly interest- 


ing that these people should have re- 
mained so long isolated from the rest of 
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the world, so that when Cook came upon 
them at a comparatively recent date he 
enjoyed a picture of a barbaric race, not 
indeed in its earliest form, but neverthe- 
less unchanged by contact with modern 
civilization. Their implements were 
fashioned from wood, stone, shells and 
bones. They possessed, indeed, one or 
two small pieces of iron of unknown 
and accidental origin, (possibly from 
wreckage cast upon their shores), but 
knew nothing of its origin. Yet they 
prized these fragments highly, for they 
appreciated some of the uses to which 
iron might be put and eagerly sought 
more of it when opportunity to obtain 
it was afforded them in the subsequent 
visits of trading ships. The islands were 
singularly lacking in animal life, for aside 
from birds and fishes, there were no im- 
portant animals save dogs, hogs, chick- 
ens and mice. Rank and authority were 
duly respected in the persons of kings, 
chiefs and women leaders. They had a 
certain form of government, closely re- 
sembling that of feudalism, for the owner- 
ship of land were vested in the king, who 
alloted holdings to his people, as he 
chose, and they in turn owed him mili- 
tary service. Distinctions of rank were 
so much respected that marriage within 
the closest bounds of consanguinity was 
common, as was also the case with such 
otherwise enlightened people as _ the 
ancient Egyptians. In this wise it came 
about that those of highest rank, through- 
out the islands, were closely related in 
blood, notwithstanding the fact that they 
were rather widely separated by geo- 
graphical limitations and hostile 
attitudes. 

One of their most peculiar customs 
or mores related to the so-called “tabu,” 
an institution which was respected with 
the utmost fidelity. Many privileges of 
rank and sex were guarded by the tabu, 
thus men could eat certain kinds of food 
forbidden to women; women were never 
permitted to eat with men; the person 
of a man of tabu rank was held sacred, 
and the penalty of casting one’s shadow 
upon the person of a king was death. 
Enforcement of the tabu was largely in 
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Shakespeare Memorial 


A LL lovers of Shakespeare will be glad 
to be reminded that they still have 
the opportunity to become Associate or 
Life Associate Members of the Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon, a trib- 
ute to the immortal bard. We give below 
Mary Anderson de Navarro’s message to 
her friends in the United States: 


“Since the appeal went out to the Eng- 
lish-speaking world for an Endowment 
Fund for the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon, Eng- 
land (his birthplace, the place where he 
lived, wrote, died, and is buried), a press- 
ing invitation has reached me to under- 
take a tour in America for the purpose 
of raising funds for this object. 


“For reasons too many to recount here 
this is impossible, but my heart and soul 
are in the movement to make the great 
Memorial to Shakespeare, in whose 
works we claim an inexhaustible herit- 
age, free from debt and sufficiently en- 
dowed to complete the work for which 
it was founded. 


“Thousands of my compatriots have 
visited the old world town that enshrines 
his dust, and where his Memorial stands, 
and countless thousands will make the 
pilgrimage in days yet to come. 


“This year is the tercentenary of the 
publication of the first folio of Shake- 
speare’s works. On November 8, the 
anniversary of that publication, I want 
to be able to hand to the Governors of 
the Memorial a gift from the United 
States of America that will be worthy of 
us and a fitting tribute to the immortal 
Shakespeare. 

“There are only a few scores of Amer- 
ican Associate Members of the Memorial 
Theatre, but there are thousands of true 
lovers of the poet who can give a dollar 
or more annually, and so become Asso- 
ciates, or $25.00 and become Life Asso- 
ciates. There are only four American 
Governors of the Memorial—I am proud 
to be one—but there are many lovers 
of Shakespeare who could give five hun- 
dred dollars or more to become Gov- 
ernors, and so help a school of acting to 
be found throughout the year, and the 
thousands of American visitors to Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon would thus at all times 
be able to see his plays performed within 
a stone’s throw of his birthplace and 
tomb. 

“The American public has never failed 
me in the past, and surely they will 
respond when I appeal for so great a 
cause.” 

An autograph copy of Mary Anderson 
de Navarro’s portrait by Sargent will be 
sent to donors of $25.00 or more. 


Immigration--Asset or Liability? 
By John Chetwood 


T a recent session of the Interna- 
A tional Association of Public Em- 

ployment Services, the Secretary 
of Labor indicated that unemployment 
had been cut to normal, and that about 
5,000,000 men, idle one year ago, have 
found jobs once more. 

This situation is certainly reassuring 
as far as it goes, or rather as long as it 
lasts. But with ever-recurring strikes or 
lockouts and unstable political and eco- 
nomic conditions both at home and 
abroad, should we be in haste to assume 
the long continuance of returning pros- 
perity, and consequently remove or lower 
the recently erected barriers to immigra- 
tion? 

For such is our custom. We lower 
them in periods of prosperity and raise 
them slowly and awkwardly in periods 
of depression. For the latter always 
seem to take us by surprise, and the 
sudden lack of demand for labor is very 
disconcerting. Unpleasant as it may 
seem, the American labor problem is 
connected with the European one. The 
present revival of industry will not last 
in full measure after all home needs are 
met, unless there is more prosperity 
abroad and a growing demand for our 
surplus products. And the question re- 
mains, how may we effectually aid 
Europe, economically and industrially, 
in order also to help ourselves? 

The present laws restricting immigra- 
tion have admitted defects, but on the 
whole have proved a great boon, espe- 
cially to the 5,000,000 idle workers of 
but a few months ago. Should we not 
be very cautious how we open the gates 
to another swarm on the assumption that 
there is to be place—abiding place—for 
all? 

At this lull, the first of the kind we 
have ever had in the torrent of immigra- 
tion, it might be well to consider and 
if possible discard one or two curious 
and persistent fallacies that have clouded 
so much of immigration thought and de- 
bate. Some people have talked as if 
immigration was, instead of a privilege, 
a natural right. Rife for a long time 


were those hoary maxims of our being 
a “refuge for the nations” and an “asy- 
lum of the oppressed.” Of late years 
conditions have changed so radically that 
the “asylum” theory, always untenable 
when applied to a nation, became an ab- 
surdity. 

But the idea lingers that heavy imni- 
gration is indispensable for material 
welfare. It is as a great economic factor 
in industry that immigration makes its 
most potent appeal, and has often been 
cited as at least a partial offset to the 
evils that sometimes follow in its train. 
Indeed, “What we owe to the immigrant” 
has formed the text, or underlying 
thought, of many a _ speech or article 
dealing with the great national problem. 

Well, what do we owe the immigrant 
since, say, 1830 A.D., when he first be 
came noticeable as a problem? Also, 
what does he owe us? For it ought to 
be, though it never seems to be, obvious 
that we cannot strike a balance in the 
account till both questions are answered. 
We have often been told, and we very 
cheerfully concede, that for five and 
eighty or ninety years the new arrivals 
have carried the wood and hauled the 
water, felled the forest and bridged the 
stream, striven and thriven in business, 
science, the professions and public life, 
in short vastly aided in every way the 
development of the country. 

But meanwhile what has the country 
been doing for him? America, as Emer: 
son said, is but another name for oppor 
tunity. In Europe our immigrant may 
have had ability, but he lacked oppor 
tunity; had it not been so we should 
never have seen him. In thousands of 
cases he does brilliantly, and in hundreds 
of thousands most creditably. Whenever 
this occurs the country benefits of course, 
but the individual concerned benefits 
still more. Abroad, conditions greatly 
hampered his progress; over here he suc 
ceeds in acquiring wealth or fame. The 
country owes him something, no doubt, 
sometimes it owes him much. But he 
owes everything to the country. 

In this much mooted matter there 's 
another viewpoint, that of the supposed 
enormous economic gain through imm 
gration from its additions to the popula 
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tion. But this notion is largely erro- 
neous, it would seem, though forming 
the basis, or a large part of the basis, 
of our entire immigration policy. Linked 
in fact with the debt theory just men- 
tioned is this addition theory, and even 
more relied on is the latter to mitigate 
the force of the objections to past and 
present conditions. 

Yet it may be stated with fair exact- 
ness that the immigration of the past 
three-quarters of a century has not been 
an addition to the total population, but 
in effect a substitution, owing to the 
constant and increasing check it has put 
on the national birth rate. Francis A. 
Walker, noted census superintendent and 
trained statistician, pointed that out 
years ago. As he broadly states it, “the 
opinion that immigration constituted a 
net reinforcement of our population was 
natural, and long held sway with abso- 
lute unanimity; yet no popular belief 
was ever more unfounded.” 


In the Atlantic Monthly for June, 
1896, Walker observes: “Space would 
not serve for the full statistical demon- 
stration that immigration from 1830 to 
1860 simply resulted in a displacement 
of native by foreign elements; but I be- 
lieve it would be practical to demonstrate 
this to the satisfaction of every fair- 
minded man. Let it suffice to state a 
few matters that are beyond contro- 
versy.” He then proceeds to show that 
between 1790 and 1830, while immigra- 
tion practically amounted to nothing, 
population increased enormously and “at 
a rate unparalleled in history.” But 
immigration now began to grow rapidly, 
and “the decline of the rate of increase 
among Americans began at this very 
same time, showing itself first and most 
in the very counties to which foreigners 
most largely entered. It proceeded in 
such a way for a long time as to abso- 
lutely offset the foreign arrivals, so that 
in 1860 our population differed by less 
than ten thousand from that which would 
have existed according to the previous 
rates of increase without reinforcement 
from abroad. This fact, which might be 
shown by tables and diagrams, consti- 
tutes a statistical demonstration such as 
is rarely attained in regard to the opera- 
tion of any sociologic or economic force.” 


Walker accounts for this ominous con- 
dition by pointing out that “all human 
history shows that the principle of pop- 
ulation is intensively sensitive to social 
and economic changes. . The arrival 
in the United States between 1830 and 
1840, and thereafter increasingly, of large 
numbers of peasantry created for the 
first time in this country distinct social 
Classes, and produced an alteration of 
economic relations that could not fail 
to powerfully affect population. 

“The appearance of vast numbers of 
men foreign in birth and often in lan- 
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guage, with a much poorer standard of 
living . was exactly such a condi- 
tion as any student of population would 
have expected to profoundly affect the 
growth of the native population.” And 
in August, 1891, issue of the Forum, he 
remarks in this same connection: “The 
American shrank from the industrial 
competition thus thrust upon him. He 
was unwilling to himself engage in the 
lowest kind of day labor with these new 
elements in the population. He was even 
more unwilling to bring sons and daugh- 
ters into the world to enter into that 
competition.” 

“It has been said by some” (Atlantic 
article), “that during this time habits of 
luxury were entering to reduce both the 
disposition and the ability to increase 
among our own people. In some small 
degree, in some restricted localities, this 
undoubtedly was the case, but prior to 
1860 there was no such general growth 
of luxury in the United States as is com- 
petent to account for the effect seen.” 


Since 1860 the growth of luxury has of 
course been very marked. Still, not one 
in a hundred of our people can be said 
to live in luxury, and the failing birth 
rate is equally conspicuous among the 
other ninety-nine. A professor at Yale 
more than ten years ago pointed out that 
its effects are as noticeable in the mid- 
dle class as in the class above—the 
former being nearer the competing ele- 
ment—and as Walker says, “the great 
fact protrudes through all the history 
of our population that the more rapidly 
foreigners came into the United States 
the smaller was the rate of increase, not 
merely among the native population but 
throughout the population as a whole, 
including the foreigners.” 


It does not seem needful to continue 
these quotations, partly because Walker's 
figures and reasoning are so clear, and 
partly because there have been till recent 
years no serious attempts to confute 
him, while he has many supporters, 
among them Sydney G. Fisher, and the 
census expert, Dana E. Durand, who re- 
fers to Walker’s views in the report of 
the U. S. Industrial Welfare Commission 
for 1902 (vol. xv, page 277), saying, “It 
is a hasty assumption which holds that 
immigration during the nineteenth cen- 
tury increased the total population.”* 

Of late years the emphasis in treating 
such matters has shifted somewhat from 
statistics and sociology to eugenics and 
biology. In this field we had only a few 
months ago Prof. Henry Fairchild Os- 
born’s warning words in his address to 
the International Eugenics Congress. 


*This most important, but of late 
rather neglected, subject has recently 
been taken up by the Commonwealth Club 
of San Francisco. And its Secretary, Mr. 
Earle Walcott, in the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer of September 3, cites facts and fig- 
ures that serve both to amplify and fortify 
the statements and conclusions of Walker. 
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“We are slowly awakening,” said Osborn, 
“to the conclusions that education and 
environment do not fundamentally alter 
racial values. In the matter of racial 
virtues my opinion is that from biolog- 
ical principles there is little promise in 
the melting pot theory. Put three races 
together, and you are as likely to unite 
the vices of all three as the virtues.” 

Whether considering our debt to or 
need of immigration, there may be a 
seeming local need every now and then 
in some sections of the south or west. 
But that need cannot be deemed a press- 
ing one at present. And our great cen- 
ters of population are likely from time to 
time to be great reservoirs of labor, 
which could be drained to any section 
that might need it. Moreover, before 
long the increased birth rate, which we 
have seen must follow stopping or check- 
ing immigration, will soon make more 
labor available, both skilled and unskilled 
—all in accordance with natural law in- 
stead of the laws of excessive and un- 
natural competition. 

And now, to sum it all up, in trying to 
ascertain whether our debt is to or from 
the immigrant, let us ask: 

To our rough labor immigrant, either 
in the late or remote past, are we in- 
debted to any considerable extent? How- 
ever great our debt to immigration as a 
whole, or any particular part of it, has 
not the debt been fully paid as we have 
gone along? Is not the claim that we 
owe so much to the immigrant’s work 
based on the assumption that such work 
would not have been done without. him? 
Is not that claim largely unfounded and 
one that tends to confuse the whole 
issue? 

Is it not more probable that our real 
advantage has been derived from the best 
ten or twenty per cent of the immigra- 
tion, and would it not be better to study 
how we may best select and admit only 
such percentage? Is it not rather absurd 
to talk of the twenty-five or thirty mil- 
lion additions to our population since 
1830, when we mean twenty-five or thirty 
million substitutions? 

How much longer are we to add to our 
population on the theory that Europe 
breeds children more suitable for us than 
we can breed for ourselves? Is there 
any question, foreign or domestic, so 
vital and fundamental or so misunder- 
stood and misstated as this same ques- 
tion of foreign immigration? 


Levy’s Case 

Levy’s case comes up in a New York 
court, but owing to pressing business he 
must leave very suddenly for Boston. 
He leaves word with his lawyer to wire 
him the result immediately. After the 
trial the lawyer wires: “Cause of right- 
eousness victorious,” whereupon Levy 
without delay wires back: “Appeal at 
once.” 
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Books and Writers 


THE BOZEMAN TRAIL 


qa is a two-volume book from the 
Arthur H. Clark Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, which has permanent histori- 
cal value and is also more interesting 
than any novel that has dealt with the 
same period and characters. It gives us 
with truth and simplicity one of the 
greatest of all chapters in the adven- 
turous western march of the pioneers of 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia—of all in fact who came by the old 
Jim Bridger’s Fort. 


There is hardly anything in the two 
volumes more delightful than the account 
of Jim Bridger and Sir George Gore, 
who hunted in the Rockies in 1854 and 
later. The latter built a fort, and 
Bridger spent much time there listening 
to him read from Shakespeare and other 
classics. The reader is given this: 
“Bridger did not seem impressed with 
Falstaff, declaring it ‘wuz too hifalutin’ 
fer him, and that ‘that ‘ere Fulstuff wuz 
too fond of lager beer.’ To the tales of 
Baron Munchausen he only shook his 
head ,remarking, ‘I'll be doggoned ef I 
kin swallow enything that ‘ere baron 
sez; derned ef I don’t believe he’s a 
liar.’ He further commented on them by 
remarking that some of his own adven- 
tures among the Blackfeet would read 
‘Jest as wonderful ef writ down in a 
book.’ When Sir George read Scott’s 
account of Waterloo, old Jim turned the 
tables by saying: ‘Wal, now, Mr. Gore, 
that thar must hev been considerabul 
of a skrimmage, doggone my skin if it 
mustn’t. Them ’ere Britishers must 
have fit better than they did down to 
New Horleens whar ol’ Hickory gin ’em 
the forkedest sort o’ chain lightnin’ that 
perhaps you never did see in all yer born 
days.’ ”’ 


We hope that readers of Bozeman 
Trail can also manage to pick up a copy 
of Frederick Remington’s “Pony Tracks,” 
which Harper published in 1903. It has 
a great many of Remington’s best cow- 
boy and western illustrations, and cov- 
ers much of the same region and same 
events described in “The Bozeman Trail.” 
Some of its chapers are these: “The 
Sioux Outbreak in South Dakota,” “Po- 
licking the Yellowstone,” and “Lieutenant 
Casey’s Last Scout.” 


The two authors of the “The Bozeman 
Trail” are Miss Grace Raymond Habard 
of Laramie and E. A. Brinstool, the well- 
known newspaper man of Los Angeles. 
It has been a highly successful case of 
collaboration, but evidently the bulk of 
the investigations were made by Miss 
Habard, who is one of the most distin- 
guished educators, librarians and histo- 
rians of America.: She holds a Ph.D. 
degree, has practiced law, is Professor 
of Political Economy in the University 
of Wyoming and the author of five his- 
torical studies, one of which, “Saca- 
jawea,” is known to every student of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition of 1807 and 
is full of literary charm for the general 
reader. 


There is a fine swing in the book’s 
dedication to “Scouts, Frontiersmen and 
Soldiers of the United States Army of 
the Plains Who Led the Van.” The first 
chapter, which describes the Great Medi- 
eine Road of the Whites,” carries the 
reader back to the Old Santa Fe Trail 


of the Traders of 1822-43. Students can 
refer to Josiah Gregg’s two-volume book 
on “The Commerce of the Prairies.” In 
this chapter are also glimpses of the 
Gila Trail, the “Old Spanish Trail” to 
Los Angeles, “The Oregon Trail,” Fre- 
mont’s route, the protests of Indian 
tribes against the coming of the whites. 
All these things are told vividly in thirty- 
two pages. But even before reading the 
brilliant resumé in this first chapter, 
one should get the calm, reflective point 
of view of General Charles King, who 
writes the “Introduction.” He tells us of 
days and deeds that no American should 
ever forget. Charlies H. Shinn. 


Cohn in the Lunch Room 


Cohn orders a slice of chocolate cake 
in a lunch room but sends it back, cancel- 
ing the order, and orders a piece of apple 
pie instead. He eats it, gets up and is 
about to leave when the waiter accosts 
him: 

“Say, you haven’t paid for that pie 
yet!” 

“Vot,” replies Cohn indignantly, “didn’t 
I give you the chawclate cake for it?” 

“But you didn’t pay for that either.” 

“And why should I? Did I eat it?” 


Conrad the Connoisseur 


For the first time little Conrad goes to 
a concert with his mother. The soloist 
is rendering a subdued number and Con- 
rad, pointing to the conductor with the 
baton, says in a clearly audible voice: 

“Mother, why is he always threatening 
her with that stick? . 

“Hush, Conrad,” comes the answer. 

Now the singer has reached a fortis- 
simo passage and again Conrad chirps 
up: “Then why is she shouting so?” 


A Word to the Wise 


A bank director sends his manager to 
another city to attend a stockholder’s 
meeting for him, asking him to inform 
him as soon as possible of the result of 
the meeting, as he has a heavy interest 
in the company. 

The next day the manager wires: “Sell 
out immediately.” 

Upon his return the director greets 
him with the words: “I congratulate 
you. I sold my interest without delay 
and in that way avoided a heavy loss. 
But how did you ever manage to wire at 
12 o’clock when the meeting only began 
at 12? Surely it must have lasted until 

“Yes, it wasn’t adjourned until 5. But 
I heard only the first word. The presi- 
dent opened the meeting with the word 
‘Unfortunately.’ That was my cue. I 
didn’t delay any longer. As soon as I 
heard that I hurried to the telegraph 
office and wired you.” 
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The Vest Pocket Book-keeper 


A simple and concise method of Prac. 
tical Bookkeeping with instructions 
for the correct keeping of books of 
account. How to take off a trial 
balance sheet and finally close and 
balance accounts. 160 pages, artistic 
leatherette. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


The Real Estate Educator 


The New Edition contains the Federal] 
Farm Loan System. How to Appraise 
Property, How to Advertise Real Es- 
tate, How TO SELL REAL ESTATE, 
The Torrens System, Available U. §. 
Lands for Homesteads, The A B C’s 
of Realty and other useful informa- 
tion. 
208 pages, cloth. $2.00 postpaid. 


The Vest Pocket Lawyer 


This elegant work just published con- 
tains the kind of information most 
people want. You can know the law— 
what to do—what to avoid. It is a 
daily guide—a manual of reference for 
the business man—the law student— 
the justice of the peace—the notary 
public—the farmer—the clergyman— 
the merchant—the banker—the doc- 
tor. 360 pages printed on bible paper. 
Cloth $1.50. Postpaid. 
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California’s Poet Laureate 
By H.N. P. 


TODAY 
By INA D. COOLBRITH 
Tomorrow is too far away. 
A bed of spice the garden is, 
Nor bud nor blossom that we miss; 
The roses tremble on the stem, 
The violets and anemones. 
Why should we wait to gather them? 
Their bloom and balm are ours today, 
Tomorrow—who can say? 


Tomorrow is too far away. 
Why should we slight the joy complete, 
The flower open at our feet? 
For us, today, the robin sings, 
His ‘curved flight the swallow wings; 
For us the happy moments stay. 
Stay yet, nor leave us all too fleet! 
For life is sweet and youth is sweet, 
And love—Ah! love is sweet today, 
Tomorrow—who can say? 


The lovely, singing lyrics which came month by 
month over the signature of Ina Donna Coolbrith 
brought with them smiles and tears. Perhaps because 
of the poignant beauty of the lines, the tears came 
more often. There was an undertone of sadness— 
springing from whatever cause—which touched the 
heart. And so they ran, number after number, during 
those years when Bret Harte attained his fame and 
brought fame to the Overland, and after. Hers was a 
name already favorably known in the East and in Eng- 
land, yet because of her love for the young State, she 
preferred to remain and write here rather than to alien- 
ate herself from that region which she held her own. 

And so, with Bret Harte, with Charles Warren Stod- 
dard, Joaquin Miller, Edward Rowland Sill and others 
of that galaxy of the late sixties and early seventies, 
Ina Donna Coolbrith joined in making that period the 
truly golden era of California literature. She embodies 
today for the nation the romantic splendor of Cali- 
fornia’s pioneer days in poetry and prose. She is in 
herself tradition and romance. 

Yet not tradition alone. One with the past, she is 
most vitally of the present. Her work grows in 
strength with the years, and in the form and feeling 
of her verse she keeps abreast of those progressive 
tendencies which retain sanity and poetic principle. 
Coming to us less frequently than before, her poems 
attain to heights in dignity and power almost un- 
hinted-of in those earlier lyrics. She is known the 
world over as California’s poet laureate. California 
loves her as its own singer; as the voice of the rounded 
hills and the sweeping winds. Ina Donna Coolbrith is 
California. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF THE 


CITY OF VALLEJO 
(Continued from page 21) 


to another. A rivalry sprang up among 
certain towns in the county. Vallejo 
against Suisun and Benicia against Fair- 
field. The capital of the state not only 
wandered from place to place, but the 
county seat as well. Benicia was orig- 
inally the county seat and Vallejo the 
capital. Then, for some political cause 
or another, the state officials moved, 
and Benicia never forgave the affront. 

In 1853 a county seat convention was 
held, and through political influence Fair- 
field received the coveted prize. This 
was engineered by some of Fairfield’s 
citizens giving land and erecting thereon 
a small court house. On this occasion 
Vallejo threw the weight of her influence 
with Fairfield and helped her secure the 
plum. 

In 1870 Vallejo tried to get back the 
county seat. Frisbie, Vallejo’s son-in- 
law, worked hard and spent the rem- 
nants of his fortune, but he failed in his 
efforts. Then Fairfield built a court 
house and this quieted the removal talk 
for all time. 

Among other things, Vallejo has the 
distinction of being the birthplace of the 
reform ballot in California, and of intro- 
ducing the Australian ballot system to 
the state. 

After the establishment of the navy 
yard in Vallejo, politics became seething, 
and favors and patronage were dealt out 
among the faithful, if they voted right; 
if not—well, their job was missing, and 
they would have to look elsewhere for 
a meal ticket. It is said that election 
officials even went to the polls armed. 

In 1849 Sonoma was selected as the 
site for the headquarters of the United 
States Army, and Vallejo’s home became 
the rendezvous of the officers stationed 
there. They were always sure of a royal 
welcome and an open-hearted hospi- 
tality. 

For several years prior to his death, 
Vallejo was Treasurer of the State Hor- 
ticultural Society. He was also a 
member of the N. 8S. G. W., being that 
society’s oldest representative. 

Vallejo’s interest in his home town 
never wavered. He had vast plans for 
the ornamentation of the public parks, 
and generously offered the Mayor and 
Councilmen to share in the expense if 
they would help him carry through his 
plans, but the new generation was taking 
the place of the old; money was their 
slogan, and they had neither time nor 
care for the beautifying of parks, so his 
plans’ were never carried out. He did 
much improvement of the city on his own 
account. He was the first to set out 
vineyards and fruit trees, and the first to 
set out grapes for wine making on the 


(Continued on page 47) 
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The Cell in the Wall 


(Continued from page 4) 


had been murdered. It was the same 
sign he had made before he thrust his 
sword through the body of a defiant 
soldier who had turned an avowed heretic 
over night. 

“He had thought of a fitting revenge. 
He strode into view with his drawn 
sword flashing in his hand. Certainly 
the appearance of the Evil One himself 
could have excited no more terror and 
dismay in the breasts of the hapless pair, 
for the governor was all powerful and no 
one could foretell the result of his wrath. 
Mercedes had believed her maid to be 
on watch, ready to give warning at the 
approach of danger. Innocent as they 
were, they must have looked very guilty, 
and this only stirred the more the anger 
of the governor. 

“Jealousy is a terrible passion when 
aroused. Far weaker men have been 
known to wreck havoc under less provo- 
cation, but please understand, sefioritas, 
that I in no way seek to condone or jus- 
tify the terrible revenge that the man 
took upon his victims. I firmly believe 
that he was mad; that a demon took pos- 
session of his immortal soul. 

“The moment after the governor had 
confronted Mercedes and Juan, a priest 
who had been at the bedside of a dying 
man came into view. He was walking 
slowly, with downcast eyes, and was 
clad in the sombre garb of his order. 

“‘Ha! Father Anselmo, you are sent 
by the devil at a most opportune time,’ 
cried the governor with a laugh ‘Pre- 
pare to celebrate a wedding.’ Here he 
burst into such demoniacal laughter 
that the old priest believed him quite 
mad, and turned to flee. 

“‘Stay, father, you are needed,’ com- 
manded the governor. ‘The Star of Se- 
ville, the fair Mercedes, is about to be 
wed to the promising young merchant, 
Sefior Juan Perez. ‘Tis a late hour for a 
wedding, but by the nails of the Cruci- 
fix, it shall be for eternity.’ 

“*What sinful mockery is this?’ asked 
the priest, trembling with indignation. 
‘Yonder woman is your wife, and by all 
the laws of our Holy Mother the Church, 
she may not wed another.’ 

“The governor cursed deeply and long, 
but could not compel the priest to go 
through the ceremony. At last, his pa- 
tience giving way, he cried, ‘Come then, 
confess the lovers; their souls are in 
jeopardy this night, for by the Mass they 
will soon bid farewell to all things of this 
earth.’ 

“The priest, now believing that the 
mad governor was about to slay the pair 
and having failed to dissuade him from 
inflicting such an extreme penalty, prof- 
fered them spiritual consolation. 


“In the meantime the governor had 
called to the relief watch as it ap- 
proached along the top of the wall from 
the barracks. Soon under his orders the 
soldiers were strangely busy about a 
breach which had been started in the 
wall in order to construct a new gate 
and drawbridge at the eastern approach 
to the city. In opening the wall some 
weeks before, workmen had revealed a 
secret chamber such as Governor San- 
tiago, the founder of the city, had been 
fond of constructing for such purposes 
as the natives spoke of only in whispers. 

“The old wall, as you can see, is over 
forty feet wide and is honeycombed with 
cells and passages. Apparently this cell 
was isolated and had been walled up by 
a successor to Santiago. 

“Solemnly Mercedes and Juan obeyed 
the command of the governor, and fol- 
lowed the old priest to the wall. They 
believed that they were to die at once— 
but they were to die together. 

“The soldiers had partly repaired the 
breach in the wall, and now only an 
opening the size of a small door re- 
mained to the dismal cell. Flickering 
torches held by the guards lit the grim 
scene, for the moon had hidden its face 
behind dark clouds. 

“The soldiers drew to a salute. 

“The governor was speaking in calm, 
terrible accents: “Freely do I grant you 
this man for your husband, O faithless 
Mercedes! Freely do I give you this 
woman for your bride, O Juan! And that 
nothing may ever interrupt your happi- 
ness, I have provided such a home that 
you shall be forever free from the cares 
of this world!’ 

“The glance of the boy and girl met, 
almost hopeful. Was the governor about 
to pardon them when all seemed lost? 
Was—then came blat despair, and for 
the first time they noted the door to the 
cell in the wall. Again the governor 
was speaking. His voice seemed to come 
from a hollow cavern and his eyes glowed 
like coals. 

““*Here in this wall you shall abide 
for all eternity, for when you have en- 
tered, the door shall be Sealed and all 
present shall be sworn to eternal secrecy. 
What now! You hesitate to go into the 
house which I have prepared for you with 
so much loving care? Am I not the most 
forgiving of wronged husbands? Must I 
assist you to find your own happiness?’ 

“Mercedes was brave, but now she 
was sobbing pitifully. Suddenly with a 
cry of rage Juan sprang into action as 
one awakened from a dream, and snatch- 
ing a sword from the nearest guard, he 
lunged furiously at the governor's heart. 
Fear of striking the woman spoiled his 
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thrust, for Mercedes fell forward in 4 
faint almost between the two men. Be. 
fore Juan could retrieve his stroke the 
governor had drawn his own weapon 
and the two swords drew sparks as they 
clashed. 

“Juan thrust again, and this time his 
blade reached under the guard of the 
old soldier and drew blood from his 
shoulder. But Governor de Tua was a 
trained swordsman, and many an antag. 
onist had fallen by his hand. His 
weapon suddenly described a strange arc 
and Juan found himself hard pressed. 
He encountered strokes and thrusts that 
were lightning-like in rapidity of delivery 
and recovery. 

“Desperately he recalled all the tricks 
of swordsmanship he had mastered in old 
Spain. The blades slithered and gleamed 
in the light of the torches, and the 
shadows of the duelists danced fantasti- 
cally upon the wall. The soldiers did not 
dare to interfere without some order to 
do so from the governor. 


“As Juan came near to the priest, hard 
pressed by his antagonist, the holy man 
muttered a few words in a low tone of 
voice. Juan almost received the gov- 
ernor’s sword in his breast as he sud- 
denly flung aside his weapon in token 
of surrender. 

“Stooping, he tenderly lifted the form 
of Mercedes in his arms and carried her 
into the cell in the wall. At a sign from 
the governor the soldiers quickly per- 
formed their task, the heavy stones were 
set in place and the door was sealed. 

“Within the cathedral a priest had 
lighted the candles upon the altar and 
his murmured prayers were heard by the 
sentry upon the wall. The moon 
emerged once more, cast its beams upon 
the waters of the moat and then into the 
empty garden, as if in search of the two 
lovers who had wandered there. 

* 


“Seville the Sunny, ‘the gem of Anda- 
lusia,’ was in holiday attire. It was car- 
nival time and the streets were filled 
with a merry riot of jostling, good n2- 
tured folk. Everyone was in costume 
and almost everyone was masked. From 
the courts and patios, with their flowery 
trellises, came the sound of music and 
dancing. 

“As the sun rose higher in the heavens 
the fun seemed to grow more boisterous. 
Woe to the unfortunate peasant who, 
bent upon some more sedate affair than 
the sport of jesters, ventured into the 
crowd of merry makers, for he received 
such a buffeting with air-filled bladders 
and such a volley of coarse buffoonery 
that he turned and fled in panic. 

“Suddenly the crowd parted and all 
jostling and fun ceased. A figure swathed 
in a dark cape with face almost ob 
scured by the broad brim of his hat 
strode solemnly through. 
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“<'Tigs Sefior Fajarda de Tua!” whis- 
pered a red Satan to his fair companion 
as he adjusted his mask in order to get a 
petter view. “He has but late returned 
from the islands where he reigned as 
governor. They say that he has grown 
morose and lives alone; in truth ‘tis 
whispered that he keeps company with 
the devil.’ 

“Why not ask him to dine with you 
then?’ asked his companion merrily. “In 
truth you wear the devil’s livery.’ 


“‘Not I,’ said the red Satan. “There 
are strange tales afloat of how in a fit 
of jealous rage he stabbed his wife and 
her lover, though not without giving 
them time to confess. No one may know 
the truth of the tale, but a returned sol- 
dier from the islands related it to his 
wife’s aunt under an oath of secrecy.’ 


“Governor Alfonso Fajardo de Tua, 
for it was he, stopped suddenly at 
the sound of a silvery. laugh. It was as 
gentle as the notes of a flute, and yet it 
turned his blood to water, and those who 
caught sight of his face shrank back in 
terror. 

“It must be my disordered fancy,’ he 
muttered. ‘I am surely mad, for I would 
have sworn on the cross that it was— 
No, no, it cannot be—Mercedes is within 
the wall—dead—dead!’ He clasped his 
hands before his brow and strode on, 
totally oblivious of the staring multitude. 

“He reached a large and ancient build- 
ing of forbidden appearance in the Street 
of the Swords, and a doddering serving- 
man admitted him. Once within his 
chamber, he locked the oaken door and 
gave himself up to an agony of grief so 
terrible that his powerful frame was 
racked by sobs and his cries were such 
as might come from a lost soul in hell. 

“The room was dim and neglected, for 
no servant had been allowed to enter for 
along time. A tall silver crucifix on the 
writing table seemed the sole ornament 
in the place. On the wall there were 
fastened steel armor, casques and 
bucklers showing signs of rust. 

“The day passed; the moon shone 
through the iron bars of the window and 
Cast its rays into the room. The man 
knelt before the table clasping the cruci- 
fix in his hands, his head buried in his 
arms. At last he rose slowly and as in 
a dream made his way to the street. It 
was raining and the clouds were drifting 
in long, dark masses across the sky. Be- 
tween their shifting shapes there glided 
from timé to time a furtive ray of doubt- 
ful pallid light. 

“Heedless of the storm, the distracted 
man wandered through the city, out the 
Marcena gate and along the deserted 
highway—he knew not whither. For 
hours he tramped along as though the 
Fiend himself were in. pursuit. 

“At length the rain pelted him with 
Such fury and the lightning dazzled his 
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eyes with such constant flashes that the 
storm within his breast abated and he 
began to take notice of his plight. 


“Before him rose the blackened and 
impressive ruins of a monastery. He 
was glad to find shelter in one of the 
large rooms, which he took to be a 
chapel. Here the roof was almost whole 
and he lay down upon the sepulchral 
slabs which paved the church. 


“How long he slumbered he did not 
know, but he awoke with a shudder of 
fear. He laid his hand upon the hilt of 
his rapier and gazed at the farther end 
of the chapel with starting eyes. The 
rain had ceased and the night was calm 
and beautiful. A full moon had risen in 
the heavens and its rays pierced the 
shrubbery above the hole in the roof and 
filtered through upon the ruins of the 
altar. 

“There knelt a woman in white as if 
in prayer. Whether carved of marble 
or a living being de Tua could not tell, 
but fear of the supernatural held him 
fast. He longed to cry out—to turn and 
flee—and yet a dread curiosity overpow- 
ered his will. He longed, yet feared, to 
behold the face of the kneeling woman. 

“The hoot of an owl coming from his 
refuge beneath the stone numbus of an 
image still standing on a niche of the 
wall, was echoed by the cry which burst 
from the lips of the man. The woman 
had turned her head. The governor 
looked into the éyes of Mercedes. 

“Slowly the woman came forward and 
the ghostly moonlight made a dim halo 
about her head. Her white hands were 
clasped before her. The governor tried 
in vain to make the sign of the cross. 
His trembling hand refused to perform 
the function his mind demanded as the 
ceremony that would banish spirits and 
break the terrible spell. 

“As the woman in white came nearer, 
fixing upon him her great, reproachful 
eyes, the governor sprang backward. His 
body struck against the base of a muti- 
lated statue and the heavy marble figure 
toppled upon him, striking him with 
great force and bearing him to the floor. 

“The old soldier regained conciousness 
only to realize that he was dying. His 
brain was clear now, and glancing about 
him he recognized a group of holy men 
who were standing about the rude couch 
upon which he had been placed. In the 
background was a small group of nuns. 

“A young priest came forward to the 
side of the dying man in response to his 
feeble gesture. ‘We were compelled to 
seek shelter from the storm, in this ruin, 
as we journeyed toward a village where 
pestilence rages,’ explained the priest. 
I was startled by the cries of a weman, 
and running to this chamber, I found 
her struggling to lift a broken image 
from your body.’ He paused, for an older 
priest had come forward and bent over 
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the dying man. ‘Are you ready to con- 
fess your sins and receive the last sacra- 
ment?’ asked the old priest. 


“The governor trembled and his eyes 
fastened themselves upon those of his 
questioner. ‘No, Father Anselmo,’ said 
he. ‘For such a sin as mine there is no 
forgiveness. You know of what I speak. 
With that black stain upon my soul I 
will sink straight to hell though I prayed 
upon my knees through another lifetime. 
I know not how you came to be here, but 
still it is fitting that you, a witness to 
that dark deed, should be at my side now 
that I am dying, to reproach me for my 
crime.’ 

““Juan and Mercedes are within this 
ruin,’ said the priest. ‘Know, then, that 
your vengeance was averted. Juan had 
planned to study for holy orders while 
Mercedes may soon take the veil.” 


“The dying man discerned Mercedes 
garbed in white standing just within the 
circle of light shed by the torches. The 
miracle of her presence did not interest 
him so much just then. Only a great 
wave of tenderness swept over him. He 
longed to hear her voice. He knew now, 
that it was she who had laughed so mer- 
rily somewhere in the crowd at the car- 
nival in Seville. He was glad that she 
was to enter a convent—to shut herself 
out from the world. 

“*Tell me, father, by what miracle— 
the——-” muttered the governor, his 
voice sinking into a whisper. 

“‘T know what you would ask,” said 
the priest. ‘It will do no harm to tell 
you now. When you sought to both 
judge and punish those two souls in Capi- 
tola, where they were wholly at your 
mercy, you did not reckon with the 
Church. You did not know that the 
chamber in the wall had been built at 
the request of a bishop in a day before 
your time. 

“*A gecret underground passage ran 
from behind an altar in the cathedral to 
the chamber within the wall. Huge 
stones hid both entrances to the passage, 
but they were easily moved aside by 
those who knew the secret. The cham- 
ber was used to conceal the sacred ves- 
sels and ornaments of the altar in time 
of siege and danger. The secret was well 
kept by the priests. 

“*As you fought with Juan he came 
close to me and I managed to speak to 
him in a low voice, telling him to yield 
and all would yet be well. Before day- 
light your intended victims were rescued 
from the place you intended should be 
their living tomb. Later they were 
smuggled aboard a galleon bound for 
Spain, garbed as monks returning from 
a mission. Under the care of the Church 
they were returned to Seville. They 
were parted at once and did not meet 
again until tonight, when Mercedes, 
bound on an errand of mercy to the pesti- 
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lence-ridden town, in company with the 
Sisters of Mercy, was forced to take 
refuge in these ruins.’ 

“The dying man kept his gaze fastened 
upon the face of Mercedes, but as the 
torches flared upward he noticed her eyes 
were not upon him. He followed the di- 
rection of their gaze and recognized 
Juan. The thoughts of the two could be 
plainly read upon their faces, for both 
stood as in the presence of a miracle 
which was to open the gates of paradise 
to them. The governor was dying and 
his inner vision was clearing—he knew 
that when he died nothing could hold the 
former lovers apart. 

“No qualms of conscience could now 
mar their happiness. The Church would 
now sanction their marriage, as neither 
had yet taken holy vows. A moment 
before, the dying man had shrunk from 
his God and craved the absolution of 
the Church—even though he knew that 
what he had done was a great crime. But 
now that he realized that his vengeance 
had been thwarted, rage filled his heart. 

“Father Anselmo bent forward in order 
to catch the words which the dying man 
gasped, believing that he was about to 
make his last confession. The priest 
stepped back in horror, for the governor 
was uttering blasphemies and curses 
coined by the evildoers of a dozen lands. 
He died unshriven and the monks and 
priests drew together in pious fear of 
the devil. 

The sun was rising over the moun- 
tains when hand in hand Mercedes and 
Juan climbed the trail toward the 
stricken village. 


— 


HOW THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
CAME ON THE MAP 

_ (Continued from page 29) 
the hands of the priests, who enjoyed 
many of the privileges of the tabu sys- 
tem. There were permanent and tem- 
porary tabus. The temporary tabu was 
indicated by setting up tabu sticks, as 
was often done to protect property from 
theft, and death was the penalty of any 
man who had the hardihood to steal such 
tabued property. 

Following Cook, other discoverers and 
explorers visited the islands, and soon 
traders began to arrive in large numbers, 
through whom important trade relations 
were established with Europe and 
America, and soon with China. Of visits 
made by explorers, those of Vancouver, 
a former Lieutenant with Cook, were per- 
haps the most important. Vancouver 
conferred many benefits upon the natives 
and made them valuable presents which 
included domestic animals. In particular 
he greatly attached himself to Kame- 
hameha I, who first becoming King of 
the large island of Hawaii, afterwards 
became King of the entire group, to 
which he gave a unified form of 
government. 


From time to time agents were dropped 
off from trading ships with a view of 
the accumulation of sandal wood, for 
trade with the Chinese, because in this 
commodity was found the most quickly 
remunerative aritcle of foreign com- 
merce. Some of these people took up 
their permanent residence in the islands 
and became men of considerable influence 
there. Of these, two men Young and 
Davis, were at first held by force, but 
subsequently became honored as chiefs. 


In the year 1790 Kamehameha began 
a military campaign, which in a few 
years resulted in the conquest of all the 
islands, with the result that he made him- 
self sole ruler of Hawaii-nei, a term used 
by the natives to include the entire 
group. This King, variously distinguished 
as Kamehameha the Great, the Napoleon 
of the Pacific, and Kamehameha the Con- 
queror, although a remarkable man, could 
scarcely have succeeded in his ambitious 
designs, had it not been for aid and 
counsel secured by him from Young and 
Davis. Under their direction vessels of 
considerable size were built, or pur- 
chased, vessels large enough indeed for 
the transportation from island to island, 
of considerable bodies of fighting men. 


In addition to this the foreigners as- 
sisted the King by demonstrating the use 
and manipulation of muskets and field 
pieces which had been obtained from 
traders. The employment of firearms 
gave Kamehameha advantages such as no 
other native King or Chief had ever 
known. 


The culmination of this campaign was 
reached first in the great battle when 
Kamehameha destroyed the army of the 
King of Oahu. This involved combats of 
no mean magnitude and required the 
transportation, it has been said, of as 
many as 16,000 men across a wide and 
turbulent channel; assaults against an 
enemy protected by natural and artificial 
entrenchments and ending in a drive in 
which the defeated army was hurled over 
an appalling precipice, to be dashed to 
destruction upon the lava rocks in the 
abyss. This was the battle of the 
Nuuanu Pali, as the precipice is called, 
on the island of Oahu, a spot of entranc- 
ing beauty and one scarcely to be ex- 
celled, in all the world in point of scenic 
grandeur. The Pali is now reached by 
automobile from Honolulu, over an ex- 
cellent road, and a bronze tablet marks 
the locality of the battle. 


Vancouver, in his intercourse with 
Kamehameha, gave him much good ad- 
vice regarding his duties as a monarch 
and advised him to abjure his faith in 
heathen gods and accept the doctrines 
of Christianity. But to the last Kame- 
hameha adhered to his faith in the 
ancient gods of his people. 


(Continued in September) 
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“THE SCUDDERS” 
By IRVING BACHELLER 


OR summer reading, or for winter 

reading for that matter, it is difficult 
to find a more satisfactory author than 
Irving Bacheller. The book under review, 
“The Scudders,” is a story of more than 
usual interest. It possesses not only the 
elements of an interesting novel, but it is 
thoroughly foundationed in philosophy. 
In his own characteristic language and 
phrasing, Mr. Bacheller gives in this new 
volume a word picture of present day life 
and the shallowness and folly of much of 
what goes on in so-called fashionable 
circles. Indeed the book sets forth in 
satire the practices and usages of that 
part of our population that is supposed 
to lead and direct in the halls of fashion. 
Mr. Bacheller has analyzed most care- 
fully the fads and excesses of the younger 
generation and brings these to the sur- — 
face in such manner as to make them 
appear ludicrous. 


Throughout the book which, while keen 
and cutting without being the least bit 
sarcastic, the treatment is at the same 
time most kindly and human. The best 
part of Mr. Bacheller’s philosophy is, 
that the younger generation is not held 
to blame for its own shortcomings and 
weaknesses. 


From the chapters dealing with the 
excesses of youth he passes over to the 
period of age and experience and shows 
that more than any other cause for the 
youthful extravagance is the example set 
to them by their elders. The story is, 
in fact a series of social sermons minus 
the preaching. The book is full of happy 
phrasing, of clever hits at ultra-modern 
points of view and is epigramatic in the 
highest degree. As a character study, the 
volume abounds in individuals pictur- 
esque in the extreme, but absolutely true 
to type. It is a refreshing book to read - 
and will be both healthful and helpful in 
clarifying what has become a most dis- 
tressing situation. Altogether it is one 
of the best books of the year. Published 
by the Macmillan Company at $1.50. 


SHAKESPEARE 
(Continued from page 27) 


not surpass the British Museum itself. 

Copies of Shakespeare Folios and 
Quartos are still in private hands. Not- 
withstanding so many have passed into 
the possession of public institutions, 
notably Huntington Library, the infor- 
mation regarding the location of copies 
contained in Miss Bartlett’s book will 
prove accurate for a long time to come. 
Hence the great value of her work as 4 
contribution to Shakespeare bibliography. 

In setting forth her purpose in publish- 
ing this volume she says: “My best 
excuse for putting one more book about 
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Shakespeare before the public is that it 
contains, in one volume, full and accurate 
descriptions of the first editions of a 
great many books in early English litera- 
ture connected with him, and gives their 
present location. It is, in fact, an at- 
tempt to bring together, in compact form, 
all the more important printed sources 
hefore 1640, from which we derive our 
knowledge of the greatest English 
dramatist, his life and works.” 


While Miss Bartlett has only given the 
names of owners of copies of which not 
more than four or five are known, it is 
to be regretted that she did not make an 
exception and enter into fuller partic- 
ulars regarding the exact numbers and 
owners of the Pavier or Spurious Quar- 
tos, so-called. These have a literature 
of their own which was brought to a 
close in the fine analytical bibliographi- 
cal work of William J. Neidig in his 
illustrated article “The Shakespeare 
Quartos of 1619,” which appeared in 
Modern Philology (8:1-19) and The Cen- 
tury (80:912-919). He there showed con- 
clusively by illustrative plates of title- 
pages that though some of these Quartos 
bear earlier dates than 1619 they were 
all actually printed at the same time, 
by the same printer, and in the same 
year (1619). This is definitely proved by 
a composite photograph of the title-pages 
of The Merchant of Venice (1600) super- 
imposed upon that of Pericles, 1619, in 
which the line, “Written by W. Shakes- 
peare,” the printer’s device, and the im- 
prints fall exactly over each other, 
showing that they were printed from the 
same setting of type and that by no 
possibility could this have occurred had 
these title-pages been set up and printed 
at the dates they respectively bear. 


Another interesting feature regarding 
these quartos and one going far to prove 
their contemporaneity is the fact that 
they exist in nearly equal numbers and 
are of uniform and slightly larger size 
than other Shakespeare Quartos. This 
leads to the belief that they were origt- 
nally bound together. But a single volume 
80 bound is now known, the “Edward 
Gwynne” copy, so-called, because it bears 
his name in gilt upon its covers. This 
copy formerly belonged to Marsden J. 
Perry, of Providence. Upon the dispersal 
of his Shakespearian library it passed 
by private sale into the possession of Mr. 
H. C. Folger, of Brooklyn. A similar 
volume belonging to Mr. E. W. Hussey, 
was broken up in 1906, a fate which so 
far as we know has befallen all other 
copies as they chanced to fall into the 
hands of booksellers whose cupidity 
caused them to realize that these quartos 
would bring more if sold separately, than 
if bound in a single volume. 

In 1909 the present writer located 196 
copies of these detached quartos, not less 
than 17 nor more than 22 of each, or 
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The Prodigal of Siyeppa 


(Continued from page 16) 


drag of the terrific current, Dan Scofield, 
acclaimed champion of many a buster's 
contest, rode as he never in his life had 
ridden before. 

At last it was over. Stager stood on 
a gravel bar, the angry stream foaming 
its disappointment at his heels as Dan 
dismounted, ten feet of the wire in his 
hands. This time it was with something 
like his old blithe manner that he 
climbed a young alder and drew the 
slack of the line away from the water 
and the danger of drifting snags. _It was 
assured now that the doctor could get 
across the creek to Eddie’s aid. For the 
present, danger was over. Speed was 
the thing essential. 

The trail turned up the creek for a half 
mile before it began to crawl out of the 
canyon again and so Dan let Stager have 
his head. Secure now in the thought that 
he would be able to save his brother’s 
life his own senses were not attuned to 
possible danger to himself and so it was 
without warning that he rounded a jut- 
ting shoulder of rock into the full glare 
of a fire that burned beside a fallen forest 
giant. He checked the horse, his first 
thought being that here he might seek 
assistance. He had forgotten momen- 
tarily that he was a fugitive who must 
enough to make up 17 complete sets 
(Pollard, Shakespeare Folios and Quar- 
tos, p. 165). Later still he was able to 
locate additional copies in sales’ records 
and in booksellers’ hands in sufficient 
numbers to bring the total up to 122 or 
enough to make 19 complete sets (ibid., 
p. 166). 

When Miss Bartlett was engaged in 
locating copies it would appear to have 
been an easy matter to have said the 
last word on this much discussed point 
by extending her census so as to locate 
every known copy of these spurious quar- 
tos. She has gone into other matters 
with such thoroughness that we are much 
surprised that she did not make an 
exhaustive search for the Pavier Quartos. 
As it is, so far as the number and 
location of these are concerned she 
leaves the matter still unsettled. This is, 
however, a comparatively unimportant 
matter. That any work of this character 
is without at least a few errors of omis- 
sion or commission is unthinkable, as 
anyone who has been engaged in similar 
undertakings well knows. 

After all that can be said it must be 
acknowledged that Miss Bartlett is thor- 
oughly equipped by training and tempera- 
ment for this work, that she has worked 
assiduously to secure full and accurate 
information, and that she has laid every 
Shakespearian student under obligation 
to her for the excellent work she has 
done in bringing together within a 
reasonable space essential information 
that every Shakespearian scholar desires 
to know, and that henceforth her book 
will be the first to which he will turn 


before consulting others. 


not yet reveal himself to strangers. Just 
then a voice called from the shadows be- 
side him. 

“Put ‘em up, Dan Scofield! 
deputy sheriff.” 
trapped. 

Dare he undertake to explain to his 
captors that he was on an errand of life 
and death? Dare he ask them not to 
delay him nor to make the arrest until 
he had seen the doctor safely across 
Brush Creek? Wouldn’t they think he 
had taken a circuitous route to the ranch 
merely to secure a fresh horse? These 
and other questions that flashed across 
Dan’s brain were answered for him as a 
man spoke: 


“Say, boys, that’s Ed Scofield’s old 
gray horse, Stager. Mebbe there’s more 
to this here case than we thought when 
we got that telegram this morning.” They 
were closing in now, secure that the man 
with upraised hands who sat quietly on 
the motionless horse was harmless. 


So that was it. The sheriff from 
Crescent, discovering that Dan had left 
the southbound road, had spread a net 
around the Scofield ranch. These were 
Humboldt men. There must be a reward 
out for him, Dan reasoned. Else these 
men would never have come out in this 
storm. They would never listen to his 
arguments nor pleadings now they had 
concluded that Eddie had loaned him a 
fresh horse. There were three of his 
captors and the only reason for their 
slowness of approach was that they were 
a picked posse and were decidedly nerv- 
ous in the presence of one they no doubt 
considered a desperate killer. He must 
do the unexpected and he must do it at 
once. 

Dan’s way was blocked by the cliff at 
his right. The redwood log, five feet at 
least in diameter, lay across his path 
to the trail. At the left and rear his 
captors were converging. Dan knew that 
log. It was the self same log over which 
he had leaped Stager the day he had 
quarreled with his father and had left 
home. The colt had stumbled then. 
Could he make it now? There was scant 
distance for a take-off but still enough 
if the horse had been kept in training. 
Dan clinched his heels ever so slightly 
and pressed his knees against Stager’s 
mighty muscles. To his joy he felt the 
old cow-horse’s every nerve tense. Stager 
had felt the old familiar signal and he 
was ready. He, too, remembered this 
log. 

Like a flash of light Dan’s left hand 
dropped to the reins, his right to the gun 
and Stager made his first great bound at 
the same instant, incredibly swift. Even 
had the posse not been startled out of 
their wits by the roar of Dan’s pistol as 
he fired in the air their first shots would 
have been sure to go wild. Dan’s wild 
yell rose in exultation as the gallant old 
horse cleared the log with inches to 
spare and plunged into the safe darkness 
of its shadow. As of old, he never broke 
his stride when he landed but was off 
up the trail like a rutting buck. 

“Hell! He's got clear away.” One of 
Dan’s would-be captors wailed disgusted- 
ly. “I told you not to unsaddle them 
horses, Nevins.” 

And Dan knew, that barring some un- 
expected stroke of bad luck, he had got 
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Frank Grouard---The Government Scout 


(Continued from page 19) 


the white man on the frontier. At last 
the day of his deliverance came; and he 
stepped forth from his bondage, not to 
avenge, but to right many wrongs. 

“But it took me two or three months,” 
he said, “before I could talk English with- 
out getting the Indian mixed up with it; 
hadn’t talked a bit of English for six 
years.” 

This was his schooling. This was his 
apprenticeship. He was now a graduate 
scout, ready for his first government job 
to help the frontier army bring the sul- 
len, rebellious red man to terms and live 
a peaceable life along with and beside 
the white man. This was a big job— 
a big job for the scout and a big job 
for the army. And when looked squarely 
in the face after the lapse of a half cen- 
tury, who of us has the courage to lay 
all the blame on the red man? This had 
been his ancestral home and tribal hunt- 
ing ground for many centuries. Who 
wouldn't fight,—be his skin red, or white, 
or black,—and “fight to the last ditch” 
for such an heritage? 

The closing scenes in the last act of 
this immense drama embraces the decade 
of the seventies; and our hero scout was 
a star performer. Frank Grouard was a 
mighty factor in the General George 
Crook Campaign through the region now 
called Wyoming and through the Black 
Hills country in South Dakota. 

For centuries that section of the west 
now known as the state of Wyoming had 
been the’ cross-roads of Indian tribes, 
trappers and fur-traders. It was one of 
richest grazing lands and best game pre- 
serves in the vast western region; and 
was still such in the seventies. From the 
Indian’s point of view, to give up this 
region meant starvation. He was not 
altogether to blame for his lack of con- 
fidence in the Great White Father's 
promises to take care of him on the 
reservation set aside for him and his 
people. But this long drawn out quarrel 
between the red man and the white had 
to be settled some time; and must be 
settled for all time to come. 

General Crook decided on a _ winter 
campaign along Powder River north 
through the center of Wyoming Terri- 
tory; through the Crazy Woman and 


Clear Creek country; through the Tongue - 


River, Big Goose and Little Goose Creek 
country, on up into southern Montana 
Territory along the Rosebud and Big 
Horn Rivers. The purpose of the cam- 
paign was to surprise the band of Sioux 
that had left the reservation against 
government orders; destroy their camp 
with the winter’s supply of food; disarm 
the Indians and take their ponies; and 
thus force them to return to the reser- 


vation to live according to the govern- 
ment program. This campaign is a mat- 
ter of history and has been ably written 
up by Thomas Macmillan, with the ex- 
pedition as reporter for the Chicago In- 
ter-Ocean, and John F. Finerty, reporter 
for the Chicago Times and by Captain 
John G. Bourke, an officer with the com- 
mand. But the part played by the Chief 
of Scouts has been less conspicuous in 
print, partially due to the scout’s ex- 
treme reticence, and partially due to the 
necessary nature of army reports. Aside 
from a few newspaper yarns—sometimes 
yarns, pure and simple, spun for thrilling 
news-fillers—published at the time of the 
campaign, little has been written concern- 
ing this hero of the western plains. 

Frank Grouard was recommended for 
Government Scout Service by a man who 
knew him before his captivity. A courier 
was sent out from Fort Laramie in south- 
eastern Wyoming Territory summoning 
the scout to report at once to General 
Crook. It was only a little jaunt of nine- 
ty miles over the mountains in mid- 
winter, but the strong scout made it in 
a few hours. 

“Are you acquainted with the coun- 
try?” General Crook asked him. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Do you think there is any possible 
show of jumping the Indians there in 
the winter?” the General asked. 

“If you work it right, there may be,” 
the scout replied. 

This was in February, 1876. The ex- 
pedition was arranged to start from Fort 
Laramie by the first of March. 

Because of the plan to take the Indians 
by surprise, the military tactics were 
movement of troops in the night. Only 
those familiar with that section of the 
country and the weather conditions in 
the mountains at that season of the year 
can imagine the difficulties and the 
dangers of this stupendous program. It 
would have been an impossible feat with- 
out a leader who knew the favorite 
haunts of the red men and every foot 
of the ground to be covered by the 
campaign. 

With the mercury at sixty below zero, 
Grouard was sent out on an all-night 
scouting expedition to try to locate the 
camp of Chief Crazy Horse. Just at 
day-break the scout came up a hill over- 
looking a valley. The air below him was 
so full of a heavy frost-fog that nothing 
could be seen in the valley, but his ears 
served the purpose, for his highly trained 
sense of sound recognized at once the 
far-off tinkling bells of Crazy Horse’s 
ponies and he sent a messenger back in 
haste to inform the troops to move up as 
quickly as possible. 
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Chief Crazy Horse had been Grouard’s 
protector on many occasions when Sit- 
ting Bull had been ugly toward his 
adopted brother, “Standing Bear;” and 
now this same “Standing Bear” was lead- 
ing the white man’s “warriors” into his 
winter quarters for his destruction. The 
horoscope had changed. The scenes of 
the drama had been shifted. The destiny 
of two strong contending forces was to 
be decided. The troops moved up to the 
point indicated by the Chief of Scouts. 
But the officer in command showed in- 
decision and otherwise “acted queer;” he 
did many inexplainable things. It later 
became known that he had given cred- 
ence to camp gossip—a jealous scout and 
bitter enemy of Grouard—though posing 
as a friend, had circulated falsehoods 
concerning the loyalty of the Chief of 
Scouts. 


Somebody blundered, and as usual the 
blunder cost dearly—the success of the 
battle with Crazy Horse was almost 
turned into defeat. Because the Indian 
robes and food were recklessly burned 
instead of being used for the comfort of 
the soldiers, the troops suffered untold 
agony from cold and hunger. Finally 
the commanding officer was court mar- 
tialed and lost his command, all because 
of the deadly poison of a lie. 


The march that became famous in 
army circles as “Pollock’s Sage Brush 
Expedition” was an attempt to move a 
detachment of cavalry and infantry from 
Fort McKinney, near the present site of 
Buffalo, Wyoming, over to the Belle 
Fourche River country to investigate a 
rumor concerning movements of Lone 
Deer’s band. It proved to be a false 
alarm, and the troops were ordered back 
to the Post. A blizzard overtook them 
and the situation became serious. Scout 
Grouard informed the commanding of- 
ficer that he knew a short-cut across , 
country to the Post which would save a 
long distance of hard travel, and get the 
troops into the Post by three or four 
o'clock in the afternoon of the same 
day they started on the return march; 
but the wagon-train would have to keep 
to the old road and take two or three 
days for the trip. The cut-off trail was 
taken. The blizzard increased in sever- 
ity and the situation became alarming. 
Not a person in the command except 
Grouard knew the route selected. An 
army engineer, just out from West Point, 
well armed with “book-learnin’” but 
hopelessly ignorant of the Sioux country 
and Indian warfare, persistently inter 
ferred by attempting to dictate to the 
Chief of Scouts; and almost caused 4 
mutiny among the troops. Strong, brave 
men wept from fear, cold and dread of 
being lost in the mountains. 

The scout held firm to his course in 
spite of the fact that many insisted they 
were traveling in a circle. To miss that 
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pass between the two Pumpkin Buttes 
meant destruction to the whole com- 
mand; make it he must; and make it he 
would in spite of a near mutiny, if the 
commanding officer would only stand by 
him. The men were becoming exhausted 
in their struggle against the storm,—a 
storm increasing in intensity and as 
blinding as darkness; and the mercury 
continued to drop. 

Captain Pollock, officer in command, 
never wavered—not for one moment did 
he seem to doubt his Scout Chief. At 
three o'clock the trail leading through 
the Buttes was reached; the troops went 
down the Pass, out into the open, and 
away from the storm,—the scout never 
having led the troops two hundred yards 
out of the way during the entire march. 
The Post, now only a short distance 
away, was quickly reached; and thus 
ended successfully one of the most diffi- 
cult marches of the entire campaign. 


It was next to impossible for this scout 
to lose his bearings under any circum- 
stances, for he knew the entire Sioux 
country perfectly. He had no use for a 
compass; indeed it confused him. He 
knew nothing of miles, but could tell 
with exactness at what time he could 
reach a given point. General Crook once 
said, after an exceedingly hard and long- 
drawn-out march, “I'd like to buy land by 
your miles.” The soldier’s way of travel- 
ing, mode of life—in fact, army life in 
general—puzzled him. But he could get 
desired results under the most baffling 
conditions. 

In the darkest hour just before dawn, 
Inade more dark by a blinding snow- 


storm, General Crooke, after an all 
night’s march, said to his Chief of 
Scouts:: “It is daylight.” 


The scout having promised to reach a 
certain fork of Clear Creek by day-break, 
replied: “We are almost there.” 

The General said: “How can you 
tell?” 

“By the lay of the land,” was the 
reply. 

“How far away is Clear Creek?” the 
General asked. 

“Not more than two or three hundred 
yards,” Frank replied. 

} They moved not more than one hun- 
ured yards from that spot and found their 
journey’s end. 

The General laughed and said: “I 
don’t see how you can tell.” 


The summer campaign was fitted out 
at Fort Laramie in May 1876; but Fort 
Fetterman, one hundred miles farther up 
the North Platte, was to be the real 
Starting point. Scout Grouard, with ten 


picked men, was sent ahead of the troops 
to select river-crossings and report con- 
ditions of the trail for movement of 
troops. He found himself closely watched 
by Indian spies. The utmost caution was 
necessary at all times, both day and 


night. There were plenty of “close-calls” 
and “dare-devil” excitement if one had 
not had previous experiences, as Grouard 
had had, which made this scouting-trip 
rather tame and colorless. 


Arrangements had been made with the 
friendly Crows and Shoshone Indians to 
join this campaign as allies with Crook's 
forces against their hereditary foes, the 
Sioux and their allies. The Crows and 
Shoshones were to join Crook at the 
Powder River crossing, and were to be 
there at a certain specified time. They 
did not appear. The General was dis- 
appointed and puzzled; he had been as- 
sured he could depend upon them. He 
asked Grouard if it was possible to reach 
the Crow Agency and find out why the 
Indian allies had failed him. 

The entire country from Fort Fetter- 
man to the Agency, a distance of three 
hundred miles, was infested with bands 
of hostile Sioux. 

Grouard said: “I will try. And if I 
am alive I will join you in fourteen days 
at the junction of Little Goose and Big 
Goose Creeks.” (This spot is now the 
site of the city of Sheridan, Wyoming.) 


When asked how many men he wished 
as an escort, he said: “Two.” And he 
selected Louie Reshaw and “Big Bat’’-— 
Baptiste Pourrier. The latter had lived 
with. the Crows, was still highly esteemed 
by them, and to them he was known as 
“Left Hand.” 

As usual on such hazardous journeys, 
the scouts traveled by night and lay in 
hiding during the daylight hours. During 
the entire trip the scouts were in con- 
stant danger and had many narrow es- 
capes from capture. At last success 
seemed very near, they had almost 
reached the Crow Agency,—when several 
hundred Indians charged them in true 
warrior fashion. As the situation was 
becoming hopeless, “Big Bat” suddenly 
discovered that the warriors were a band 
of Crows that had mistaken them for 
enemy scouts. A disaster and near 
tragedy turned thereupon into a happy 
reunion of old-time friends. Overjoyed 
at seeing their old friend “Left Hand” 
once more, a grand “hand-shake-and- 
How!” reception followed. Each warrior 
in the entire band wanted to shake his 
hand, white man’s fashion. 

Just as General Crook was about to 
give up hope of his scout’s return, 
Grouard rode into camp three days late, 
accompanied by a gigantic Crow chief; 
a large body of warriors, true to their 
Indian caution, having halted at a safe 
distance beyond the hills until “Gray 
Coat” (as they called General Crook) 
should summon them. 

Grouard said: “This large band of 
Crows had appeared according to the 
original plans; had as usual halted a 
short distance from the white man’s 
cantp; sent a scout to investigate and 
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make sure they had found the right 
camp. When this scout approached near 
enough to give his signaling call, he was 
answered in a Sioux dialect. The Crows 
fled in alarm, fearing they had been led 
into a trap and had not found ‘Gray 
Coat’ at all.” 

Again somebody blundered. And again 
the blunder cost dearly. It cost several 
weeks’ delay for the entire army. It cost 
that hazardous journey of many hundred 
miles for three of the most valuable 
Government Scouts through a_ region 
swarming with warriors out for scalps. 

A scouting trip, known in army circles 
as “The Sibly Scout,” was one of the 
most miraculous escapes of the entire 
border warfare and is one of the best 
illustrations of expert work to be found 
in the annals of scouting. 

The troops were waiting in camp in the 
foothills of the Big Horn Mountains for 
munitions and supplies to come in from 
Fort Fetterman. General Crook decided 
to send a scouting party out to investi- 
gate possible Indian villages. Against 
his own judgment, Grouard was per- 
suaded to take an escort of twenty-five 
picked men with one officer, Lieutenant 
Sibley of the Second Cavalry. 

After reconnoitering for a few days in 
the heart of the enemy country, Grouard 
became even more wary and cautious— 
if such a thing were possible. The 
soldiers thought he acted a bit queer and 
unnecessarily cautious. 

Lieut. Sibly said: “What did you see, 
Frank?” 

“Only Sitting Bull's war-party,” he re- 
plied. “I knew they would be here with- 
out coming to see.” 

The young lieutenant knew that their 
escape from the dangerous quarters de- 
pended wholly upon strict obedience to 
orders from Scout Grouard. The Sioux 
had picked up the lieutenant’s trail. The 
situation was desperate in the extreme. 
Not one moment could be lost in hesita- 
tion or indecision. The little band of 
troops must stick close together and sell 
life as dearly as possible and retreat if 
they could. Early in the skirmish they 
had to abandon their horses. This meant 
also abandoning all their food. supply | 
with fifty miles or more of rough moun- 
tain climbing between them and Crook's 
camp. With howling warriors on three 
sides of them, a mountain wall on the 
fourth, these hard-pressed soldiers found 
their rifles and what was left of their 
original one hundred rounds of ammuni- 
tion a sufficient load to carry in their 
scramble among rocks and over all but 
impassable ledges. 

About midnight, absolutely exhausted, 
the retreat halted. Even the elements 
were against them. They had no sooner 
bivouacked under a projecting stone- 
ledge, when a most terrible wind and hail- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Renewing 


the Lease 


(Continued from page 26) 


“A thousand dollars!” echoed the old 
man, rising to one elbow and looking 
hard at the girl. 

Jessie nodded. “I offered him eleven 
hundred, twelve hundred, and thirteen 
hundred—but he _ refused. Said he 
wanted fifteen hundred, or he wouldn’t 
talk business at all. Finally I got the 
lease for fourteen hundred dollars.” 

“Fourteen hundred,” repeated the old 
man dazedly. “Fourteen hundred dol- 
lars!” Then without another word he 
arose and began to dress. 

“What are you going to do, father?” 
asked the girl in amazment. 

“What am I going to do?” he repeated. 
still half-dazed. “Why, I’m going to 
work. We've got a year to drill that 
lease, and we’ve got to have money to 
do it with. That’s what I’m going to get 
now—the money to drill that lease.” 

So old John Wishart went back to work 
—dragged his old, toil-weary limbs back 
to their unwilling drudgery. And for ten 
months longer the ambitions of his youth 
—the unconquered and unconquerable 
will to succeed—kept him at his task 
when at any time a moment’s relaxation, 
an infinitesimal period of time wherein 
that vision of the ultimate goal might 
have faded from his mind, would have 
left the old man a complete physical 
wreck. 

Thus it was that the first day of the 
last week in the year which measured 
the life-span of the leasehold of old John 
Wishart upon the Kelly farm found Bob 
Grimsby at work there with a rickety, 
creaking old drilling machine that he 
had literally rescued from a junk heap. 
Grimsby was an excellent mechanic, but 
the ill luck that had so persistently fol- 
lowed him in all his operations had won 
for him a reputation so unenviable that 
no one would employ him as a driller. 
His assistant was a novice at oil well 
drilling—willing, eager, even, to. learn 
the work, yet raw and maladroit from 
lack of experience. Still, a large pro- 
portion of Jim’s troubles was due to the 
condition of the machinery; indeed, it 
would have taxed the skill of an old hand 
to keep up steam in the leaky old boiler 
which sent forth tiny jets of vapor from 
every weakened joint and worn connec- 
tion. Aside from this, it was quite evi- 
dent that Randall had his mind on other 
matters, among which old Wishart’s 
daughter was by no means the least 
monopolizing. Then 
wheezy old engine, which had a decided 
penchant for stopping on center and 
allowing the steam to whistle, seemingly 
unobstructed. through her leaky ports. 
The brakes, too, were literally “fearfully 
and wonderfully made”; a part of the 
time they would allow the pulleys to slip 
under them as though they had been 
ball-races, then suddenly they would set 
hard and grip the drums with a shock 
that would actually lift the rear of the 
machine from the ground, and cause the 
mast to bend and sway like a reed. 

In spite of all these handicaps their 
persistence was slowly winning. Inch 
by inch and foot by foot they had worn 
away the rock, all the while fighting 
against the petty annoyances of the Lost 
River people, who had, by winning Joe 
Kelly over to their side, obtained a prac- 
tically free hand in hindering the work 
on John Wishart’s well, until they were 


there was the. 


now within two hundred feet of the esti- 
mated depth to which they would have to 
drill in order to reach pay sand. 

But the second day of the last week 
opened by losing a bit in the hole, and 
two hundred feet, good drilling though it 
was, was all of a week’s work for Bob 
Grimsby and his old coffee mill of a drill- 
ing machine. 

That evening John Wishart was given 
a surprise. It was just early dusk, and 
the old man lay as usual, weakened more 
from worry than illness, that Joe Kelly 
called. In all the years that the two 


men had lived near neighbors Joe Kelly 


had never before paid John Wishart a 
friendly call. 

“IT hear your men had bad luck down 
to the well today,” Joe began, as he 
seated himself uncomfortably on the ex- 
treme edge of a chair drawn up near the 
sickbed, and fumbled nervously with his 
hat. “’Tain’t likely they can drill in 
now ‘fore the lease is out.” 

“Yes, but it’s customary here to give 
them time to finish a well when it’s so 
near in at the time the lease expires.” 

“Mebby it is—but just the same it 
hain’t necessary. The lease calls for 
production in paying quantities,” insisted 
Kelly. “And the Lost River outfit’ll fight 
it for me if you try to make trouble.” 

“Of course I’d pay the rental,” urged 
Wishart. 

“Sure. But I don’t have to take it. I'd 
renew the lease for you if I did.” Kelly 
hesitated a moment; then continued, with 
eyes averted, twisting his hat as though 
trying to wrench it to shreds. “I might 
renew it—if—that is, on a certain condi- 
tion. Say, Wishart, don’t you know it’s 
mighty lonesome when a man gets along 
toward middle age, livin’ alone—always 
livin’ alone? And since your girl come 
over to see me about that lease, you 
know, I’ve been thinkin’ a lot about how 
different things might be. You get what 
I’m drivin’ at, don’t you?” 

The surprise was too great for Wishart 
in his exhausted condition. He tried to 
speak, but only succeeded in staring at 
his visitor. | 

As Kelly’s heavy footsteps thumped 
out of the room and through the house, 
Jessie Wishart entered her father’s room. 

“You heard what he said?” queried the 
old man. 

The girl nodded. 

“I wouldn’t see you marry Joe Kelly,” 
he exclaimed, “not for a dozen leases! 
No—not for all the oil in the world!” 


By aid of the fishing tools that John 
Robbins borrowed the drillers finally suc- 
ceeded in hooking the loose bit and re- 
moving it from the hole. Then they lost 
no time in starting work with the bor- 
rowed tools while waiting for their own 
to be repaired. But in spite of their 
industry, as the days passed it became 
more and more apparent that they could 
not complete the well before the expira- 
tion of Wishart’s lease. 

“Of course if Kelly accepts another 
month’s rental that will renew the 
lease,” said Randall, as he sat one eve- 
ning talking with Jessie Wishart, when 
the conversation turned to the all-absorb- 
ing question. They had finally put on 
a second shift in their vain race against 
time, but without greatly increasing their 
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rate of progress. It seemed that the olg 
machine required about a certain amount 
of rest each day, and whether it came 
during the night or in the short spaces 
at various times during the day, made 
but slight difference. However, it did 
one thing, it freed Randall from the 
necessity of standing guard at night. 

“Of course,” replied the girl, “but 
there’s about as much chance of the sun 
standing still and giving us time to finish 
the well.” 

Randall smiled, and a wistful, pleading 
look came into his eyes, as he learied 
toward the girl. “There’s that question 
I asked you the other day, Jessie,” he 
said, “you haven’t answered me yet.” 

She hesitated, raising her head as 
though listening for the repetition of 
some sound from the sickroom. “Not 
while this race is on,” she said finally, 
“and my father’s life is hanging in the 
balance.” 

“You think, then, that such a lot de 
pends on the outcome of this well we're 
drilling—that it means—is, a question of 
life and death to him?” 

Jessie nodded. She dare not trust her 
voice. Then, after a moment she said: 
“Of course, there’s one way out of it, 
but——”’ 

“That’s the way your father was tell- 
ing me last night?” 

“Vea.” 

“But you couldn’t do that—not even to 
save your father. He wouldn’t have you 
do it.” The young man’s eager eyes 
seemed to burn their interrogation into 
her brain as he leaned toward the girl, 
awaiting her confirmation of his state- 
ment. 

The girlish form stiffened at the words. 
“I—I cannot say,” she replied. “My 
father has suffered so much—endured 50 
much, I—I can’t tell yet what I might 


do.”’ 
* 


“No, by the Eternal, you'll stay off 
here, and stay off till the last minute!” 
The second shift was in charge of the 
drilling machine, and Joe Grimsby was 
guarding the line where a crew of Lost 
River workmen were trying to effect an 
entrance with part of a drilling outfit. 

“Hit him with something!” yelled Red 
Smith, foreman of the outfit, who sat 
beside a teamster on the first wagon-load 
of traps. “Smash him on the coco, Bill! 
What’s the good of arguin’?” The fact 
that Smith had been drinking would have 
been apparent to the most casual ob 
server. 

The burly workman addressed as Bill 
stepped forward, swinging a heavy hand- 
spike, but Grimsby stood his ground, axe 
in hand. 

“No you don’t, Red Smith! Till mid 
night tonight this lease belongs to Wish- 
art, and you don’t cross the line—not an 
inch—till the time’s up! Maybe not 
then! It’s more than I can see what you 
want to be worryin’ the life out of a sick. 
man for, anyhow.” 

“Ya-ah—go it, Bill—bean him—para 
lyze him!” vociferated Smith. “Don’t let 
that one-hoss driller bluff you! He's 80 
no call to talk back to a man! Move 
him out o’ the way!” And Smith, after 
many ineffectual attempts, awkwardly 
drew from his pocket an ancient pistol of 
heavy calibre. 

Even had the gun been loaded, which 
it probably was not, Smith’s drunken uh 
familiarity with the weapon would prob 
ably have made it less dangerous for 
Grimsby than any one else in his vicin- 
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ity; still, the maneuver had the desired 
effect. With the driller’s eyes focused 
upon the gun Bill got his chance, and a 
well directed blow from his handspike 
sent the axe flying from Grimsby’s hands. 
“Now you’ve got him where you want 
him!” exulted Smith. “Give him the 
next one over the cranium! Smash him, 
and get out of the way! We're comin’ 
in! . 


During the altercation no one = had 
taken notice of a small body of horsemen 
riding briskly up the road in their direc- 
tion. Eagerly occupied with their own 
affairs, they had (if they had so much 
as seen the horsemen) merely recognized 
the fact that some one was passing 
along the highway. But now, as the 
Lost River foreman was urging his 
henchmen to an attack upon Grimsby, 
the leader rode forward, forcing his 
horse in between the driller and the man 
who threatened him. 


“All right, Red Smith,” began the new- 
comer, exhibiting a shining badge which 
he wore beneath his coat, “you’re the 
man I want.” The voice was familiar; 
Grimsby looked up for the first time, sur- 
prised that his assistant, Randall, should 
wear an officer’s badge. 


“Will you climb down from that wagon 
peaceably, or———” He motioned suggest- 
ively toward the three young men riding 
with him. 

“What the devil!” blustered the fore- 
man belligerently, making no attempt to 
obey. “Who says I’ve got to climb down? 
You're just the same fool kid that’s been 
workin’ here for Grimsby—name of Ran- 
dall—_Jim Randall. I know you. You 
can’t run no bluff on me!” And Red 
Smith waved his rusty gun again. 

“Great snakes!” exclaimed Bill, staring 
at Jim in imbecile excitement. “I thought 
I knowed you all along. Yes, sir, your 
face looked familiar ever since you been 
workin’ for Grimsby here.” Bill turned 
to the others: “Yes, he’s the sheriff all 
right—only his name ain’t Randall. At 
least that ain’t all of it. It’s James Ran- 
rer Willis. I know ‘cause I voted for 

m.” 

“Well,” argued Smith, “even if he is 
the sheriff, he can’t keep us off this 
lease. Wishart’s time is up today, and 
we're goin’ to take possession.” 

“He'll keep you off all right,” inter- 
posed one of the sheriff’s deputies, who 
had executed a flank movement, and took 
Smith's pistol from his hand as he spoke. 
“What do you say, Jim?” 

Jim nodded. “You've sold too much 
hard liquor, Red—we'll need you down at 
the courthouse tomorrow.” 

He nodded at his deputies, who started 
towards the foreman. 

“Oh well, never mind—I’ll come down 
myself.” And Red Smith swung down 
from the high teamster’s seat. “But I 
warn you I hain’t done no bootleggin’” 

The sheriff smiled as his deputies took 
charge of Smith and turned to the others. 

Now about this lease,” he said, “I 
have a copy in my possession now, and 
I know that Wishart’s time does not ex- 
Dire till midnight. Providing, of course, 

ere’s no renewal.” 

Fearless though these men were in the 
reser of physical danger, the loss of the 
eader unnerved them. Then, too, they 
were experienced oil workers, and knew 
py of the legal aspects of an oil lease. 
ms attempt to create a lease by an ac- 
; _ the first step of which involved set- 

& the law at defiance, was a little too 


brazen for even the Lost River Oil Com- 
pany. So with a chorus of mutterings, 
wherein was recognizable an occasional 
boast or threat, the teamsters unhitched 
their horses and took their departure, 
leaving the wagons just as they were, in 
readiness for their entry after midnight. 


“Guess I might as well tell you boys 
that I don’t think it'll be worth your 
while to come back after midnight,” Jim 
turned to the grumbling teamsters after 
he had seen two of his deputies on their 
way with Red Smith. “I think this lease 
of Wishart’s is going to be renewed.” 

“What's that you said about the lease 
bein’ renewed?” asked Joe Kelly, as Jim 
turned to find the farmer at his heels. 

“IT said I thought it would be renewed,” 
replied the young man, with a smile. He 
took a roll of bills from his pocket. “I’ve 
been authorized to pay you the rental for 
another month,” he went on, “and, of 
course, you know what that means.” 

“Yes—if I take it,” sneered Kelly. “But 
there hain’t no danger of me takin’ it— 
none as I can see now.” 

“I’m sorry,” said the sheriff quietly, 
with a keen, searching look past Kelly’s 
head. “Somebody's comin’ up the road. 
Looks to me like John Robbins.” 

Kelly turned. “Yes, it is John Rob- 
bins,” he agreed, hesitatingly. 

“Robbins has been drunk several times 
lately.” Jim still spoke quietly and 
evenly. 

“Nothin’ surprisin’ about that.” 

“No—maybe not. But there’s something 
else I’ve noticed about John’s drinking. 
Probably being sheriff and being used to 
bootleggers has made me keep my eyes 
open. But anyway, I’ve noticed that when 
John Robbins is drunk he’s always been 
talkin’ with a certain person, and he's 
generally coming from that person's 
house.” 

“They say Red Smith’s sold a lot of 
bum whiskey,” Kelly began tentatively. 

“I know—but not to John Robbins. 
Robbins hates the very ground that Red 
Smith walks on. He told me once he 
wouldn’t drink a drop of Red Smith's 
booze if it was the last there was on 
earth—which, if you'll believe me, is 
some statement to come from John Rob- 
bins. 

“He'll be along here in a minute, 
though—maypbe I'd better ask him where 
he gets his liquor.” 

“Try it,” sneered Kelly. “See if he'd 
tell you.” 

“He might not tell Jim Randall, I'll 
admit—but he’d tell the _ sheriff fast 
enough.” 

“You got everything to prove—from 
the grass-roots.” 

“I'm not so sure of that. Robbins 
offered me a drink out of a bottle the 
other day before a witness.” 

“The damned fool!” Kelly exploded 
with rage. Then conciliatingly, “What do 
you calculate doin’?” 

Jim laughed. “There’s at least two 
lines open for me to choose between. One 
is to take it for granted that Red Smith 
has been selling all the booze that’s been 
sold in this end of the county and rest 
easy; the other is to go right ahead look- 
ing for other violators of the law. The 
way things stack up now I'd rather go 
ahead and make an oil well here for old 
man Wishart than anything else. But if 
I'm stopped from workin’ I'll probably 
go ahead and follow up two or three leads 
I've got on bootleggers.” 

He peeled three bills from the roll in 
his.hand and passed it to Kelly, without 
a word. 
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“Sign here,” enjoined the sheriff, ten- 
dering a receipt for the following month’s 
rental, which lacked only the farmer’s 
signature to make it valid. “And mind, 
I'm selling you nothing. If there’s any 
hard liquor flowin’ from now on there'll 
be an investigation just as soon as this 
well’s’ drilled in—and no _ favorites 


played.” 


“We just touched it.” exulted the youth- 
ful sheriff that evening as he sat beside 
John Wishart’s bed, where the old man 
half sat, half lay, against a heap of pil- 
lows. He had just exhibited the receipt 
bearing Kelly’s signature, and noted in 
John Wishart’s flashing eyes and eager 
face that his news had been a more po- 
tent tonic than any the druggist had 
compounded. “Just cracked the cap of 
the sand and all up and down the valley 
the air’s heavy with a mist of oil. 


“The instant we struck it Grimsby sent 
me to put out the fire under the boiler 
while he pulled the tools. Tomorrow 
we'll have to send for John Robbins to 
move the boiler back, then lay a new 
steam line before we can drill her in. 
But—oh, man! She’s goin’ to be some 
oil well!” 

Jim felt a soft hand upon his, and as 
he turned he met the smouldering fire 
that shone in Jessie Wishart’s eyes 
through the gathering dusk. “I'd like to 
see the well tonight,” she said. “Can't 
we go down?” Father will be all right 
for a few minutes. Won't you, father?” 

“Sure!” replied the old man, stoutly. 
“Don’t worry about me now. I'm goin’ 
down to the well myself tomorrow.” 


“T am still waiting for your answer,” 
said Jim softly, when they stood a few 
minutes later inhaling the heavy, pun- 
gent odor of the living oil as it sprayed 
in ever-increasing volume from the well. 


The girl’s gaze was fixed upon the 
wonder before her, but at the words her 
finger tips touched his arm, rested there 
an instant, then moved down and grasped 
his hand. Silently she leaned nearer, and 
Jim’s arm slipped around her waist. 


San Francisco Bay 
By JEAN CAMPBELL MACMILLAN 


After the day has drifted into the vast 
Unknown, 

And the night has painted with purple 
the white of the city’s stone; 

After the boats lie idle and the fisher 
fleet is still, 

And the sunset seems like an echo of 
color behind the hill; 

After the ships ride anchor and their 
masts in the starlight loom, 

And the waves lap up their shadows, 
and the grey gulls seek the gloom: 

There enters the hour of silence, when 
the tide steals out to sea, 

And the voice of the great Creator 
speaks low and dear to me. 
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THE PRODIGAL OF SIYEPPA 
(Continued from page 37) 


clear away. At least, for long enough to 
do what he had set out to do. By the 
time the posse had saddled their tired 
horses, Stager, fresh and knowing every 
inch of the trail, would be well on the 
way to Redwood. Dan checked the gal- 


lant gray down into an easy, distance-. 


eating lope, unmindful himself of possible 
raking limbs or low-hung branches. He 
had to take chances now. 


It was twenty miles to Redwood. Two 
hours before midnight the sleepy cluster 
of houses by the river’s edge was elec- 
trified by a shouting maniac who galloped 
down one crooked street calling for direc- 
tions to the doctor’s house. Lights glim- 
mered hastily as the town dogs, coming 
forth from somnolent hiding, began their 
uproar. A window flew up and an au- 
thoritative voice demanded who needed 
the doctor. 


“Ed Scofield, at his home,” Dan an- 
swered, knowing from the tone of the 
query that his quest was ended. 


“Ed Scofield! My Lord! man, no one 
can cross Brush Creek after this storm!” 


“I did, Doctor Mason,” Dan answered, 
“and I know I can get you back across.” 


The doctor himself was a mountain 
man, inured to such calls as this and to 
his own perils in answering them. Also, 
he was a man of remarkably few words. 


“All right,” said. “Wait five 
minutes.” The window closed with a 
bang and shortly there appeared a light 
in a little stable at the rear of the house. 
Came then the creak and slap of a saddle 
being adjusted and the doctor led out his 
horse. Dan gazed in admiration at a big- 
boned bay. The horse was a fitting travel 
mate for old Stager. The doctor glanced 
at the mud-spattered gray horse, then 
held up the lantern. 


“Who are you?” he demanded. 


“Dan Scofield. Ed’s got pneumonia. 
We've got to get to him before the crisis 
of the fever in the morning.” 


“Hmph!” The doctor blew out the 
lantern and swung into his saddle. If 
he had any curiosity he was an adept at 
concealing it. As Dan turned Stager’s 
head on the return trip he knew he had 
yet one more difficulty. He would surely 
meet the distinguished posse, hot on his 
trail and this time there would be no 
escape from them. But with the doctor 
along as a guarantee of the truth of his 
Statements Dan felt that they could not 
well refuse to return to the creek with 
~~ and see the doctor safely across. 

fter that—well, he did not care. As 
€xpiation for the things he felt he had 


done, it was sli ht b 


The storm had cleared and a wan moon 
Bave such pale light as was permitted 


rd tne still straggling clouds when the 
0 parties met, as they did, where the 


trail crossed a dimi 
“Its Scofield, sheriff,” he called. “I’m 


back. I'll talk to you now.” 
peared in clipped sentences, he told the 
beuie posse why he had ran away 
tion — Then he made his proposi- 
onan t they go back to the creek and 
that ~: the doctor crossed safely. After 
red would £0 willingly where they 
finished. No one spoke until Dan had 
is tet then the deputy sheriff urged 
rse forward. 


“Say!” he said truculently, “You talk 
like you thought we wasn’t quite human. 
D’ye think we'd let Ed Scofield die for 
the want of help in gettin’ a doctor to 
him? Of course we'll help, though God 
knows how we're goin’ to get Mason 
across that creek. Wait a minute.” He 
drew his companions aside and they held 
a hurried, though evidently an emphatic 
whispered conversation. At last it was 
concluded and the deputy turned his 
face toward Dan. 


“Scofield,” he asked, “Where's that 
money you took from old Tony?” Dan's 
hand was already lifting the cantinas 
from his saddle horn. 


“Here,” he answered, “I haven’t even 
looked at it.” The deputy took the heavy 
bags. 

“Listen, fellows,” he said to the as- 
semblage, “That reward was out for the 
recovery of the money and we've got it. 
I ain’t seen anybody who looks like Dan 
Scofield. Have you?” 


“Neither have I,” the man Nevins 
agreed. “We found that money. Scofield 
got clear away; and, anyhow, I guess if 
old Tony gets his money back he won't 


feel much like saying anything more 
about this business. It might hurt his 
trade.” 


“You bet he won't say anything,” the 
deputy chuckled. “Tony is too free with 
his tongue when he’s drunk. He knows 
he had that wallop coming to him any- 
how.” The doctor stirred uneasily in his 
saddle. 

“H-r-r-umph,” he grunted. “If I'm go- 
ing to reach that sick man tonight we'd 
better be moving.” They spurred for- 
ward, the silence only broken now by the 
splash of the-horses’ hoofs in the sopping 
mold and the swish of wet bushes against 
the chaps of the riders. At the creek 
they dismounted. 


“You ain’t figurin’ on trying to swim 
against that current?” the deputy asked. 
Dan shook his head and began climbing 
the alder after the end of his wire line. 
The other men, versed as they were in 
woodcraft, understood his plan the in- 
stant they saw the wire. The doctor 
took a small axe from his saddle and 
after the use of many matches and some 
decidedly unprofessional words, suc- 
ceeded in getting the pitchy base of a 
huge fir on fire. The flames, flaring 
twenty feet up the tree, threw a red glare 
out over the tumbling, frothy water, but 
better still, they furnished light for the 
members of the posse to drag two small 
dry logs from a pile of driftwood. With 
halter ropes cross pieces were lashed 
to these and in an astonishingly short 
time the hurrying workers had con- 
structed a raft that would not sink nor 
turn over under the weight of two men. 
All of them knew that the doctor might 
get wet but he would get across, and 
quickly—if the wire was stout enough. 
Dan voiced his thoughts. 

“If you're willing to take a chance, I 
am.” 

The medical man growled, “Let’s get 
going. But wait. How am I going to get 
back?” 

Dan had never thought of this con- 
tingency. The creek would be no lower 
for months and Stager would not be 
available again until the creek could be 
crossed by a horse. Nevins spoke up. 


“We'll tie our ropes to that raft,” he 
said,-“and wait here until you're ready 
to come back, Doc. 


The sheriff here can 
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take that money out and shut old Tony's 
mouth.” 


“But I may be several days,” the doc- 
tor demurred. 

“Makes no difference. We'll have grub 
sent in to us. There'll be a camp here 
and a way to cross this creek until we 
hear that Ed Scofield is all right. We 
can at least do that little bit after we've 
seen tonight what kind of a man this 
here Dan Scofield is.” 


They shoved the raft into the water 
and with their riatas tied together guided 
the bucking, bobbing craft out into that 
boiling torrent. As long as the wire held 
fast to the opposite shore the force of 
the current alone would swing the raft 
across. While the ropes were attached 
the raft could be pulled back and the 
stream crossed at any time. Anxiously 
the deputy and his men waited, paying 
the rope slowly out until Dan’s hail told 
them the ferry was safely over. 


The trail to the ranch was steep and 
the doctor was portly, but dawn was not 
yet graying the eastern sky when Dan 
once more stood on the old familiar door- 
step. This time he did not knock. Nell's 
gray-lined face showed the strain the 
night of terrible worry had wrought in 
her. She led them to the sick room with- 
out a word. 

Doctor Mason took one look at that 
flushed, hectic face, hurriedly felt the 
sick man’s pulse, and then, removing 
his coat, began his work of breaking that 
terrific fever. 

Hearing a call for “Muvver” and a pat- 
ter of small feet in the kitchen Dan in- 
tercepted the youngster on his way to the 
sick room and entertained the two-year- 
old with marvelous tales of moo cows and 
pretty horses. Although he kept the 
youngster engaged so Nell would be free 
to aid the doctor, Dan's thoughts were far 
away. At last, though, he heard the 
weary voice cease its monotone. Came 
a long silence. Dan was unutterably 
weary and when Nell tiptoed from the 
sick room she found him sound asleep, 
Danny’s tousled blond head clasped to 
his breast. Her movement awoke him 
and her glad eyes told him the good 
news. 

“Dr. Mason says the danger is over,’ 
she whispered. “Eddie is sleeping peace- 
fully now.” She raised Danny’s limp 
weight and tucked him again into his 
crib. As she bustled about the kitchen, 
happy in her glad relief, Dan got up and 
stood by the window. It was light now 
and his eyes roamed over the well re- 
membered vista, searching—searching 
for the thing he dreaded to see. 


“Dan, dear,” Nell whispered, “The old 
folks will be glad to see you back. Your 
mother has worried so.” 

“What!” Dan cried as he whirled from 
the window. “Why—I thought—I 
thought—” 

“Why, whatever is the matter, Dan?” 
Nell cried, startled by his outcry. “Your 
mother and father felt that they were too 
old to stay longer away out here in the 
mountains. They've a little place down 
on the coast. We see them quite often.” 


Dan turned again to the window and 
this time the joy in his heart would not 
be denied. Tears rolled down his rugged 
cheeks and through them as through a 
mist of springtime, he saw that the storm 
was over and the first bright rays of the 
new day was painting Siyeppa’s hoary 
crest with rose and amber. 
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Early Days and Writers of the Overland 


(Continued from page 6) 


pleasure in “reading your articles in 
Harper’s Monthly, the Cosmopolitan and 
the Overland and, if you will pardon me, 
I should like to ask you if you would 
consider the publication of them in book 
form?” 

But of all Mrs. Eames’ writings I think 
I most enjoy her “By Northern Rivers.” 
I have heard it repeatedly and ever with 
increasing delight. The last time was 
several months ago while on a trip 
through the region of which she writes 
so eloquently. My companion was an 
educated and intelligent Indian of the 
Wintoon tribe, descendent of Chief Col- 
choo-loo-loo whose picture makes a strik- 
ing page of this account. Together my 
guide and I made our way up the Sacra- 
mento, the McCloud and the Pitt Rivers, 
he the while recounting cherished 
legends of his people and our eyes tak- 
ing note of the august scenery made 
familiar by the Overland picturings. Let 
me quote here a paragraph from the 
article referred to: 

“The joyous energy of these young 
water Titans communicates a boundless 
exhilaration to the beholder treading 
buoyantly the bright singing groves 
where flowers tremble under a cease- 
less baptism of jeweled spray. In the 
crisp warm sunlight and throughout the 
short nights, cushioned on spicy pine 
feathers, one hears always the chorusing 
of the cascades—the vox jubilante of this 
primeval wilderness where the Almighty 
“scattered the everlasting hills and did 
cleave the earth with rivers.” 

It must have been some such scene on 
the upper Sacramento that inspired the 
author to write “Life’s Moment,” a bit 
of blank verse in the Overland that 
pleased me mightily and I am moved to 
copy it herewith for the readers of today: 
“From birth till noontime on our separate 

ways 
We went, each knowing naught of each, 
until 
Upon a river's wall our pathways met, 
Where gazing soul-bound on the stream- 


ing flood 

That drained the red life of the dying 
sun, 

We paused: to breathe the vastness of 
the scene. 


Far off the city’s spires shot silver points 
Above the purpling shadows of the hills; 


_ Behind us rose the forest dark and dumb 


Beneath night’s sable mantle. On the 
west, 

Across a jasper sea, a new moon’s 
shadowy sail 

Dipped lightly to the breath of languor- 
ous winds. 

The sun’s last brand broke into starry 
lights 


Of such unearthly radiance that my soul 
Forgot its clay and stood alone with God. 
Trembling you touched my hand and 
drew my eyes 
To meet your own,—and lo!—the crowd- 
ing years 
Rolled backward like a _ scroll;—there 
stood revealed 
The blessed visions of the Long Ago, 
Come all too late for you and me to 
share. 
“The river knows its bounds. For- 
ever on 
Between its walls it seeks the sea. 
Within the deep-cut channels of 


our lives 

The same resistless force bears us 
along 

Our devious ways. The end is 
near! 


We, too, shall find the sea.” 
The light went out 
And in the dark our hands un- 
loosed their clasp.” 

It was not “all work and no play” with 
the Overland staff during Mrs. Eames’ 
connection with it. There was a 
unanimous agreement that all should 
take a day off once a month for some 
kind of recreation within the means of 
individual members, the sum set as not 
to exceed one dollar per capita. 
Throughout the summers it was a yacht- 
ing party monthly; a day on the Bay 
with a picnic lunch together on island 
or shore where “Captain Charlie,” who 
rented his commodious yacht, inclusive 
of his services and that of a sailor 
helper, made the coffee for the merry 
crowd. Mrs. Eames comments happily 
about these occasions. 

“We all needed the stimulus of the salt 
sunlit air and the trips did us a world 
of good. Charmian,” referring to Miss 
Kittredge who was general secretary for 
the staff, and who afterwards became 
Mrs. Jack London, “was the life of the 
party and she and Miss Shinn used to 
sit where they had the full benefit of the 
flying spray with every dip of the bow- 
sprit. During calms when the twenty- 
five of us would be lazying on deck, by 
pre-arranged plan someone would start 
dear old “Pa” Stocking to spinning yarns 
about his experiences years ago in our 
mining camps, and, unknown to him, 
Charmian at his back would be jotting 
down his narrative in shorthand for Miss 
Shinn to shape for use in forthcoming 
Overlands.” 

I think it was some time in the nine- 
ties that the Overland was sold to 
Rounseville Wildman and Miss Shinn re- 
tired from its editorship. Shortly there- 
after the magazine again changed hands, 
its new purchaser, James Howard Bridge, 
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SERVICES— 


TO SACRAMENTO 


OBSERVATION CARS 
DINER SERVICE 
ON METEOR 


Leaves at 4:40 Promptly 
Key Route Ferry 


The RIGHT Way to Sacramento 


Sacramento Northern 
Railroad 


QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 
TO AND FROM 


Sacramento, Woodland, Marysville, Yuba 
City, Colusa, Chico, Oroville and 
all Northern California Points 


IDEAL INDUSTRIAL SITES 


How Dame Nature 
becomes Dame Fortune. 


at your bidding! The opportunity you 
have hoped for—yet never really expected 
—to have an independent income and 4 
cozy home in the Sunny Southland. | The 
beautifully illustrated book, “THE 
JEWEL BOXES OF DAME NATURE, 
tells all about this golden opportunity, 
and the Easy Ownership Plan which puts 
it within your reach. It is FREE, write 
for your copy today. Address, 


ELAM G. HESS 
Box 427 Manheim, Pa. 


acting as editor and retaining Charles §. 
Green as his assistant. At this juncture 
Roscoe L. Eames (Ninetta’s husband) 
joined the staff as business manager 
which position he filled for the next four 
years. At the close of Mr. Bridge's first 
year, he went to France to attend the 
Paris Exposition and before leaving, &™ 
gaged Edward B. Payne to assume bis 
place as editor during his absence. Mr. 
Payne was pre-eminently fitted for the 
position because of his recognized schol- 
arly attainments, combined with # 
horizon outlook upon world activities. — 
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This bank specializes in the 
working out of problems con- 
nected with business, industrial 

and agricultural interests. 

We study business in order that 

we may serve business. 


Appeals for co-operation from 


meritorious enterprises invari- | 
ably receive the careful consider- 
ation of this institution. 
SAR The large resources of the Bank 
{ “D & of Italy are employed to provide 
ol xs? a volume of credit adequate to 
f 


the growing needs of Califor- , 
nia’s merchants, manufacturers, 
farmers and fruit growers. 
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Standard Bonds 


When you invest your savings you can- 
not afford to experiment with untried 
investments or to take a chance in 
doubtful securities. The safe plan al- 
ways Is to select a standard safe invest- 
ment — well known and tested for a 
long period of years. 
Straus Bonds are known from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific as a stand- 
ard safe first mortgage investment 
which has been immune from loss 
for 41 years. 


If you are interested in these standard 
safe investments, call or write for in- 


formation at the address below. Ask 


for— 
Booklet G-1330 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


523 S. Spring St. 79 Post St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 


C-1923 by S. W. S. & Co. 
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will reproduce in 
SOFT mellow tone WITHOUT 
SCRATCH AND SURFACE NOISES 


$1.00 by using a 
Postpaid DEFLEXOGRAPH 


FITS ANY PHONOGRAPH 
(or Victrola). Using steel 
needles. Play after hours. 
Will not disturb. Deflexo- 
graph attaches to needle 
holder. Filters sound oscil- 
lations. Prevents scratch 
and surface noises enter- 
ing sound box. No metal- 
lic noises. 


VANTONE CO. 
Dept, 425 
110 W. 15th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


GOLD PLATE 
$1.50 (See Cut) 
NIC 


PLATE, $1.00 


The VOS@ Grand 


needs no introduction to those 
who understand real piano 
values. Its reputation is worild- 
wide, and is based upon genera- 
tions of scientific plano con- 
struction. Investigate its re- 
markable quality and its low 
price before buying a piano. 


We Challenge Comparisons 


| Write for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan, 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
189 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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above all others which makes a real 
iano. The isite tone of the Vose 
rand distinguishes it from all other 
pianos. 


We Challenge Comparisons 


Write for our beautifully illustrated cata- 
log and floor pattern of the Vose Grand, 
also our easy payment plan. 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 


189 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


has incomparable Tone—the one quality 
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ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


San Francisco 


SUSAN TOLLMAN MILLS 
(Continued from page 9) 


as to the nicer things of life, an idealist, and intensely 
loyal to Mills traditions. It was soon apparent that Dr. 
Carson could not adjust herself to the new order, nor 
stem the rising tide of discontent with old Seminary 
ways. After five trying years she resigned and things 
drifted until 1916. 

Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt was made President in 
that year, and Mills College took on a new lease of life. 
Dr. Reinhardt brings to her splendid building plans, 
youthful optimism and clean wholesome personality. 
She represents the new thought in teaching. Of present 
ideals Dr. Reinhardt says: 

“Today the curriculum of the American college for 
women is vastly enriched and contains a far greater 
number of subjects, and a larger period of training. 
The sciences take a greater place. The increase of 
knowledge demands greater consecretion to scholarship. 
Technical subjects with training for professions and 
occupations are available for all students. Changes in 
economic conditions in America, brought about by in- 
migration and industrial development demand the teach- 


_ ing of history in terms of sociology and economics. The 


woman’s college of 1923 seems a very different educ- 
tional institution from the seminary and academy of the 
eighteen fifties. But the appearance belies the inmost 
truth. Mills is still concerned in fitting girlhood for 
happy, wholesome womanhood. It still makes clear the 
ideals of Christianity, the sanctity of the home, the 
paramount importance of individual standards, intellig- 
ence and conduct in the community and national life.” 

Mrs. Susan Tolman Mills died December 12, 1912, 
in the eighty-seventh year of her age. She spent mo-' 
of her life at Mills College, and is buried on the campus 
beside her husband. 

Love greatly expressed is in infinite giving. Of the 
founders of Mills College the paraphrase is, greater 
love hath no man than he who gives a life-time service 
for the benefit of others. The object of devotion ‘at 
Mills College is—just girls. But God never made any- 
thing finer than a really nice girl. 


A LITTLE PRAYER TO JOSS 


(Continued from page 10) 


burned several prayer papers and spoke reverently and 
feelingly a very brief prayer. After this he lighted some 
incense which burned with a red mist and filled the room 
with a pungent odor. For a very long time Foon knelt 
there, till light, eager steps sounded on the stairs fol- 
lowed by a ripple of young laughter. Then he rose. 


Ming Li stopped in the doorway as Foon stood up. 
The hand she had been extending to Chang Lee directly 
behind her fell to her side and with the colour suddenly 
gone from her face leaving her cheeks very white she 
stared at her husband as though uncertain of the terrible 
truth, as though she were a little bit hoping he was 0 


(Continued on page 48) 
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FRANK GROUARD 
THE GOVERNMENT SCOUT 


(Continued from page 39) 


storm turned on its artillery and the 
temperature fell many degrees. The men 
were dressed in summer clothes and their 
over-heated blood, due to the long hours 
of excessive exercise made the suffering 
from cold most intense and gnawing 
hunger also added its quota of misery. 
The storm however rendered some com- 
pensation—the Indians ceased their pur- 
suit until day-break, thus giving the 
troops a trifle lead. The twenty-five 
picked men, more dead than alive, re- 
sumed their retreat as soon as possible 
after the storm subsided. But for the 
dauntless Chief of Scouts, who was equal 
to any emergency, they never could have 
survived and made the remaining twenty- 
five miles into camp. He scaled gigantic 
walls and led his men along what seemed 
to them mere squirrel paths. Finally they 
came out onto a crest and saw, twenty 
miles away, camp and comrades. Could 
they make it? It was a long, perilous 
twenty miles for foot-sore, starving, ex- 
hausted men with hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of blood-thirsty warriors trail- 
ing them. After one more desperate 
effort they reached a mountain stream 
lower down where they could drink,— 
the only refreshment they had during 
that long battle and hazardous retreat. 
They had scarcely slaked their thirst 
when a band of warriors came within 
firing range. The Sibley party managed 
to elude these without a skirmish. 
Another night of travel and evading 
the Sioux spies lay between the troops 
and camp. So exhausted were they that 
it took four hours to make six miles— 
many times they had to ford storm-swol- 
len streams up to their arm-pits in water 
as cold as melting mountain snow and ice 
could make it. At last about ten o'clock 
on the morning of July 9, 1876, after three 
days of this terrible struggle to reach 
Crook’s Cam, the entire party returned 
safely. There was much rejoicing. All 
agreed that the miraculous escape was 
entirely due to the skill and judgment 
of the Chief of Scouts, Frank Grouard, 
and the coolness and good sense of Lieu- 
tenant Sibley in following the lead of 
the only man in the party who could save 
the command from complete destruction. 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
CITY OF VALLEJO 
(Continued from page 33) 
northern side of the bay. For several 
years his wines and brandies took first 
prize at all state fairs and at the Me- 

chanics’ Fair at San Francisco. 

In 1865 he made his first trip east, and 
Was royally entertained by government 
officials and old-time friends in Washing- 
ton, many of whom had partaken of his 
hospitality in the West. 
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WORTH-WHILE 
Summer Reading 


MEN LIKE GODS—H. G. Wells’ new novel. 


In this new story Wells as novelist and prophet transports us 
into the world of two thousand years hence. $2.00. 


THE SCUDDERS—By Irving Bacheller. 
A keen but kindly satire on the follies of fashionable life and 
the fads and excesses of the young people today. $1.50. 
DANGER—By Ernest Poole. 


Through a series of incidents, increasing in dramatic intensity 
to a climax of tremendous power, Mr. Poole deals with one of the 
grave dangers to present day civilization. $2.00. 


Mystery Tales 
THE BARGE OF HAUNTED LIVES—By J. A. Tyson 


A story of strange incidents and exciting complications so inter- 
woven and intermingled that one is forced to recognize a radical 
departure from the customary detective story. $2.00. 


THE WRONG MOVE—By Anna R. Burr. 


A sophisticated novel of romance and adventure—a story of 
thrills and mystery in which a spirited and willful American girl 
blindfoided and single handed plays her game against destiny. $2.00. 


Fiction With a California Setting 


THE POOR MAN—By Stella Benson. 


Scenes in Bohemian literary circles in California, brilliant pic- 
tures of Chinese life, a fantastic story in vivid, satiric phrase. $2.00. 


THE COAST OF EDEN—By Robert Duffus. 


A conflict between a man’s ideals and his ultimate realization 
that the true tragedy in his life has been in himself. $2.00. 


Books of a More Serious Turn 


RURAL CALIFORNIA—By E. J. Wickson. 


An account of the character of California rural life and its in- 
dustries. A complete discussion of the natural resources and con- 
crete agricultural achievements which are unique in the history of 
American progress. $2.50. 


THE MEXICAN NATION—By Herbert Priestly. 


This history of the Mexican nation will be welcomed as the 
first adequate treatment of the subject in English. Dr. Priestly has 
covered here the whole history of Mexico. $3.00. 


At All Bookstores or from 


The Macmillan Company 


609 Mission Street San Francisco, California 
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A LITTLE PRAYER TO JOSS 
(Continued from page 46) 
real but merely some vision out of the red vapor that 
curled up about him. 

Placidly, Ah Foon gazed through the crimson fog at 
the paled face of his wife and the imperturbable coun- 
tenance of Chang Lee. 

“Chang Lee,” said Foon courteously, “I wish you a 
very good evening.” As the other bowed, Foon sighed 
and went on, as though speaking to the frowning Joss. 
“This night a most unpleasant duty devolves upon me. 
I have tried to make the most gracious Ming Li happy, 
but I seem to have failed, and you, Chang Lee, to have 
succeeded. Unfortunately she is married to me. It is 
my earnest desire that she have whatever her heart 
wishes, yet I love her too much to give her up. There- 
fore, after full consideration of the circumstances, I have 
decided the only solution of this distressing problem is 
that one of us should die. = 

Very deliberately Ah Foon moved out of the cloud 
of blood-coloured mist. His eyes clung to the lily face 
of Ming Li, one hand at his side while the other slid 
inside his blouse. 

Ming Li screamed softly as the jeweled dagger 
gleamed in Foon’s hand, then wildly threw herself upon 


Chang Lee, who stood imperturbable in the corner of the . 


doorway. 
“ I am very sorry this is necessary,” murmured Ah 
Foon as he sighed, “very.” Then, quickly, he plunged 


‘the knife into his heart. 


For a moment he gasped, then staggering ever so 
slightly, he went on very faintly. “I have just made a 
prayer—a prayer to the God of Filial Faithfulness, who 
allows, that come what may between man and wife in this 
world, in future lives they shall be reunited the closer 
as steel is the truer for the furnace future 
lives” he whispered, then with a terrible suddenness 
crumpled to the floor with a smile on his lips 
a smile so happy that somehow it sent a chill to the 
heart of the wide-eyed Ming Li, so that she shivered in 
the arms of her lover. 


Then abruptly, Chang Lee felt the hand that clung to 
his growing cold. At the same time he saw Ming Li’s 
face gone white little beads of sweat stood 
out on her forehead like a circlet of rice grains. 

The nameless fear that had gripped Ming Li a 
moment before was transmitted to his soul. 


“Little flower . . .” he whispered, White blossom .. . 
which is it? . . . surely there is nothing now to fear. . .” 

Ming Li tried to speak, but a numbness clutched at 
her tongue a deadly dullness was creeping 
over her body. She sighed, and her eyelids dropped 
heavily, then suddenly she wilted in Chang Lee’s arms. 
A moment later he laid her on the floor, quite dead. 
For Ah Foon who always planned everything very care- 
fully, had nicely calculated the combination of poisons 
served in Ming Li’s tea that evening to act in such time 
that their spirits might depart together to be reunited 
the closer in future lives. 
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AllOutdoor Sports Ideal SummerClimate 
will bring you 


Happy Days 
filled with 
Life and Energy 


at 


THE 
AMBASSADOR 


LOS ANGELES 
A Resort Hotel in the Heart of a Great City 


27-acre Park. Open Air Plunge. Splendid Golf Course. 

Horseback 

Riding. Miniature Golf Course (on grounds) 
Picnics. Motion Picture Theatre. Daily 


Concerts, and the famous “Cocoanut 


Tennis Courts. Bowling Greens. 


Grove” for dancing every evening. 


The Rates Are Moderate 
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